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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> 

HE news from India is not good. Troops of all arms and 
T police have been drafted into Lahore. The demonstra- 
tions against Europeans there, on which we commented in 
our issue of April 27th, were followed at the end of last 
week by rioting at Rawal Pindi. The District Magistrate 
had ordered several native barristers who had delivered 
seditious speeches to come to his house to explain 
their conduct. A mob collected outside the house, and 
eventually murched through the civil quarter doing much 
damage. They partly burned the bungalow of the District 
Magistrate, and destroyed his furniture and papers. Some 
native barristers were arrested, and bail was refused. In 
Northern India and various parts of Bengal there have also 
been many disturbances owing to the animosity between 
Hindus and Mohammedans. On Wednesday iu the House of 
Commons Mr. Morley, in answer to a question by Mr. Balfour, 
announced that Sir Denzil Ibbetson, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, “one of the ablest and most experienced 
administrators,” had applied to the Government of India 
for the arrest and departation of two of the most prominent 
agitators. The Government of India were unanimously of 
opinion that immediate action was necessary, and the warrants 
were accordingly issued. Sir Denzil Ihbetson has inspected 
the defences of Lahore, and has wisely postponed his 
departure to Simla. Meanwhile Lajpatrai, pleader of the 
Punjab Chief Court, has been arrested, but the other agitator 
for whom a warrant was issued has gone into hiding. The 
immediate effect of the prompt action of the Government 
has been good. 








On Sunday last the Havas Agency published in Paris news 
of the forthcoming enfente between France and Japan. It is 
not usual, as the Times correspondent points out, for a 
Government to announce a fact of this sort before the Agree- 
ment is signed, but as a premature statement had been made, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs confirmed the rumours 
on the subject. The Franco-Japanese understanding is not 
likely to be concluded before the end of the negotiations 
between Russia and Japan. It is understood that it contains 
guarantees of the integrity and independence of China and of 
the territorial possessions of the signatories. After the Russo- 
Japanese War there was much anxiety in France about the 
security of French Indo-China. The approaching understanding 
will finally remove all uneasiness by guaranteeing the status 
quo. With four Powers—Britain, Japan, France, and Russia— 
virtually pledged to akind of Monroe doctrine in the Far East, it 
indeed looks as though peace might be preserved there indefi- 
nitely. Another point is that practically all thought of danger 








arising from the British-Japanese Alliance may be dismissed. In 
an interview published in the Matin on Wednesday Mr. Korino, 
the Japanese Ambassador in Paris, said that a further under- 
standing between Japan and the United States was a possibility 
to be considered, but that there was no reason for such an 
agreement between Japan and Germany, the latter holding 
nothing in the Far East but the leased territory of Kiao-chow. 


Last Saturday Lord Cromer delivered his farewell speech 
in the Opera House at Cairo. It was a memorable occasion, 
and the speech was more than worthy of it. The most 
important declaration was that the British Government intend 
indefinitely to continue the occupation of Egypt, which has 
brought such untold benefits to the country. Lord Cromer 
acknowledged his indebtedness to many of his Egyptian and 
British colleagues, picking out in carefully chosen words the 
talents of each. The Egyptian people, he was told, often 
failed to show much gratitude for the services which had been 
rendered to them, but he refused to believe that the best of 
them did not recognise that it was Western civilisation which 
had raised them from the slough of despond. He had always 
had two objects in view from the moment he took office in 
Egypt. One was to come to a friendly agreement with France, 
now happily achieved ; the other was to instil a liberal spirit 
into an administration “which is of necessity bureaucratic.” 
Lord Cromer next spoke with great courtesy of the oppor- 
tunities which lay before the Khedive to advance the moral 
state of the people and encourage reform, and he trusted that 
the Khedive would not fail to use them. The speech ended 
with a deeply earnest appeal to the “voiceless millions of 
blue-shirted fellaheen ” not to be led away by illusory schemes 
of self-government, which would be more injurious to them 
than to any other class. Lord Cromer’s speech was received 
with demonstrations of enthusiastic and affectionate regard, 


On Tuesday night Mr. Birrell, in introducing his Irish 
Council Bill into the House of Commons, declared that there 
would be found in it no trace of any proposal to confer legis- 
lative powers. Again, it did not authorise the levying of a 
single tux or the striking of a single rate. The powers of the 
House of Commons were unaffected by it. Yet its object 
was a matter of supreme importance,—viz., the association of 
the sentiment of the Irish people with the conduct of purely 
Irish affairs. Mr. Birrell went on to suggest that those who 
administered laws passed for Ireland by Parliament were 
entirely out of sympathy with the Irish people. Dublin 
Castle was switched off from the great current of national 
life and feeling. ‘There were forty-five different Administra- 
tive Boards in Ireland, and with eight of these his Bill dealt, 
—viz., the Local Government Board, the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, the Commissioners of Public Works, the Com- 
missioners of National Education, the Intermediate Education 
Board, the Reformatory and Industrial Schools Department. 
and the Registrar-General’s Office. 





These Boards would be put under the control of a central 
Representative Council, consisting of eighty-two elected 
members and twenty-four nominated members, plus the Ivish 
Chief Secretary, who would, however, have no vote. The 
elected members would be chosen by the Irish people on the 
Local Government register. The nominated members would 
be selected in the first instance by the Crown, and afterwards 
by the Lord-Lieutenant. The Council would have complete 
control over all matters now vested in the eight Departments 
named by means of its resolutions, but the Lord-Lieutenant 
might reserve any resolution. Mr. Birrell, in naming the 
boroughs and counties to return members, mentioned the 
significant fact that the towns of Newry, Galway, and Kil- 
kenny would not return members to the Council. In other 
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words, these townlets, though they are thought populous 
enough to send a Member each to the Imperial Parliament, 
are not thought of sufficient importance to be represented in 
an Irish Local Council! Yet the Liberals who support Mr. 
Birrell’s proposals are determined to maintain the present 
distribution of electoral power in the United Kingdom. 


The financial provisions of the Bill are of great importance. 
A separate fund called the Irish Fund is to be established, 
and it is proposed to constitute by an Order in Council a 
separate Irish Treasury. ‘To the new Council are to be 
handed over for periods of five years the moneys now spent by 
the eight Departments, and, in addition, a sum of £650,000 a 
year, part of that money being earmarked, however, for 
capital expenditure of various kinds. Although Irishmen are 
relieved of taxes which are paid by Englishmen and Scotch- 
men, and although Irishmen already have many things 
provided for them out of the national purse which in England 
and Scotland have to be provided by the localities, we should 
not in the least, nor would, we believe, any other Unionists, 
grudge this extra dole to Ireland if it could be shown that the 
money would be wisely and efficiently spent. We do not 
expect the Council to be corrupt, but we do expect that it will 
use its power, if it is ever called into existence, just like 
Tammany Hall (which, after all, is an Irish-Celtio institution), 
to provide for its own friends, and to maintain its own political 
ideals. Unless all former experience is worthless, it will be 
a Council of politicians and not of administrators, and of 
politicians who may be expected to display in a high degree 
the genius of clanship. 


In the debate which followed Mr. Birrell’s speech Mr. 
Balfour dealt with the scheme with great force and vivacity. 
Why, he asked, if the creation of a Board elected by the 
County Council electors of Ireland is necessary for their self- 
respect, is a similar Board not necessary for England? That 
appears to us to be a perfectly sound point. Mr. Birrell 
throughout talked as if the Irish people suffered under an 
alien administration such as was unknown to other portions 
of the United Kingdom. Yet in fact almost every word he 
used might have been applied, say, to the County Palatine of 
Lancaster not only with equal but with greater force. In 
Ireland the administration is at any rate carried out wholly 
by men of Irish birth and blood living in Ireland, whereas 
similar functions of government that concern Lancashire are 
carried out, not by Lancashire men in one of the cities of 
Lancashire, but by non-Lancashire men working and living in 
London. Mr. Birrell is a great admirer of Dr. Johnson, but 
he certainly did not “clear his mind of cant”—the cant of 
Nationalism—when he composed his speech. 


Mr. Redmond, who followed Mr. Balfour, expressed a tepid 
approval of the Bill. It did not conflict with the aspirations 
of Home-rulers for complete self-government, and therefore 
might be accepted. Needless to say, Mr. Redmond made no 
suggestion that the Bill would be accepted by Irishmen as a 
remedy for their alleged grievances. We do not, of course, 
blame him for this; but we must protest, and in the strongest 
terms at our command, against his untrue and odious 
suggestion that twenty years of resolute government by the 
VDnionists have diminished the population of Ireland by a 
million, Mr. Redmond must know that the diminution in the 
Irish population is due to economic causes,—causes which are 
affecting rural communities throughout the civilised world. 
No doubt other influences have stimulated the drain on the 
population in the case of Ireland; but these influences were 
not set in motion by the Unionist Government, but by the 
eruel and lawless organisations which, with the consent, direct 
or indirect, of Mr. Redmond and his colleagues, have kept 
Ireland during the greater part of the last twenty years in a 
condition of misery and unrest. Murder, boycotting, intimida- 
tion, the houghing of cattle, and a hundred other forms of 
tyranny, oppression, and injustice, have done far more to 
create the conditions under which the population of Ireland 
has tended to decline than the work of maintaining law and 
order undertaken by the Unionist Government. Mr. Redmond’s 
eant is even more inexcusable than that of Mr. Birrell. In 
the end, and after the Closure had been applied, the Bill was 
read a first time by a majority of 295 (416 votes to 121). That 
it will become law is doubtful. That the Government will not 











aac 
venture to appeal to the country on it if it is thrown out 
the Lords is certain. by 


In the Commons on Wednesday Mr, Winston Churchill 
announced that the Government had decided to make a free 
grant of £150,000 to the sufferers by the earthquake in 
Jamaica, and to lend £800,000 to the Colonial Government 
mainly for rebuilding purposes. On Thursday Mr. Churchill 
stated that the British Government were prepared to guarantee 
a loan of £5,000,000 which the Transvaal Government pro- 
posed to raise upon the credit of the Colony for irrigation 
works, railway development, and the establishment of a land 
bank. Mr. Sydney Buxton in introducing the vote for the Post 
Office made a most interesting statement. While able to give 
a good account of the work done by the Department in the 
past year, he admitted that the Post Office revenue was not 
expanding, a result due to a variety of causes, some of them 
satisfactory in themselves,—e.g., the restriction of betting and 
the increased use of the telephone. 


Lord Newton moved the second reading of the House of 
Lords (Reform) Bill on Monday. The Bill, he explained, haa 
five objects:—(1) To reduce the preponderance of the 
hereditary element by only allowing hereditary Peers to sit in 
virtue of certain special qualifications, or if elected as repre. 
sentative Peers, such election only to hold good for ons 
Parliament; (2) to enable the Crown to appoint life Peers, 
not exceeding one hundred in number ; (3) to effect a reduction 
of the spiritual proportionate to that of the hereditary Peers ; 
(4) to assimilate the system of electing Scotch and Irish 
representative Peers to the system proposed by the Bill for the 
English Peerage ; (5) to enable any hereditary Peer who does 
not desire to become a representative Peer or to sit in the 
House of Lords to become a candidate for the House of 
Commons. 


Lord Cawdor, who followed, regarded the proposal as 
dangerous, and on behalf of the official Opposition moved as 
an alternative the appointment of a Select Committee to con- 
sider and report on the entire question. Lord Orewe moved 
as an amendment to Lord Cawdor’s Motion that the dis- 
cussion of reforming the Lords should be deferred till pro- 
vision had been made for an effective method of settling 
differences which might arise between the two Houses. The 
Bill would not alter the partisan character of the House, and 
the Government felt it would be useless for them to take part 
in the deliberations of the proposed Committee. The Govern- 
ment proposals could not be laid before them before Whitsun- 
tide, but he hoped they would then be favourably received. 
Lord Tweedmouth gave similar tranquillising assurances as 
to the character of the Government proposals. 


On Tuesday the Duke of Devonshire commented on the 
inconsistency of the Government in indefinitely delaying their 
proposals after the bold words used in the King’s Speech. 
Lord Crewe’s speech implied that the Government would have 
nothing to do with reforming the House of Lords, and that 
nothing would satisfy them but the uncontrolled supremacy 
of the Commons. Lord Rosebery, in a witty and stimulating 
speech, said he could not vote for Lord Newton's Bill as it was 
not a practical measure. He welcomed the attempt to do 
something to remove the somewhat glaring anomalies of the 
House of Lords, but ridiculed the attitude of the Government, 
which he compared to that of Mr. Snodgrass, and of the Prime 
Minister, whom he satirically contrasted with Cromwell. Per- 
sonally, he was convinced that there could be no reform 
except when a Conservative Government was in power. Lord 
Lansdowne defended the discussion as both opportune and 
fruitful. All thinking people supported a Second Chamber, 
and no one claimed for the House of Lords the power per- 
manently to obstruct the will of the people. Ultimately, 
Lord Cawdor’s amendment was carried by 198 votes to 46. 


At Monday’s meeting of the Imperial Conference Dr. 
Jameson intervened to express the hope that Mr. Lloyd- 
George would return a more sympathetic answer than Mr. 
Asquith, and asked leave to move a resolution in favour of 
preference on articles already dutiable, Sir W. Laurier 
having expressed the opinion that Dr. Jameson’s resolution 
should be postponed until the main resolution had been con- 
sidered, Mr. Lloyd-George then addressed the Conference. 
The British Government, he said, would not object to consider 
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ion coming from the representative of an important 
x stg such SD oeteins could induce them to change 
pc ypsition in regard to the tariff of the United Kingdom. 
Had a Free-trade resolution been pressed by his Majesty 8 
Government and refused, the Press might have said that 
the Colonies had refused to listen to the appeal of the 
Mother-country to be put on equal terms with her children, 
and that the door had been slammed in the old mother’s 
face by an ungrateful progeny. They had not taken 
that course, recognising the unfairness of ignoring local 


conditions and exigencies. 





Great Britain felt grateful, not merely for the concessions 
already granted by Canada, Australia, South Afi ica, and New 
Zealand, but for the spirit of comradeship and affection which 
inspired the policy ; but when asked what they were prepared 
to do in return, he replied that Great Britain was the best 
customer the Colonies had got for their products. In these 
circumstances, he held that consideration should be given to 
practical proposals, and he fully recognised the importance of 
Sir J. Ward's suggestions for improving cable communication, 
appointing Commercial Attachés in the Colonies to assist 
British trade, and accelerating inter-Imperial communication. 
We may note that the Sydney correspondent of the Z'imes in 
Tuesday's issue states that the answer of the British Govern- 
ment, while causing regret, excites no resentment, as there is 
no desire to dictate British policy to Britain. 

At Tuesday's meeting Mr. Winston Churchill supported 
the Government's decision on the ground of the enormous 
Parliamentary difficulties and the danger to the structure of 
Empire involved in the adoption of the system of Preference. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier having pointed out that Free-trade 
within the Empire was impossible—the United Kingdom 
was not prepared to limit it to the Empire, and the 
Colonies were not prepared to accept Imperial Free-trade— 
moved the reaffirmation of the resolutions of 1902. Mr. 
Deakin replied to Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech, and the 
resolutions were then adopted, subject to a. reservation of 
the British Government in so far as the resolutions implied 
the necessity or expediency of altering the fiscal system of the 
United Kingdom. A resolution, proposed on behalf of the 
British Government, was also agreed to affirming that the 
development of inter-I[mperial trade could best be secured 
by leaving freedom of action to each part of the Empire. 
Dr. Jameson’s resolution, mentioned above, was also adopted 
by the Conference, the British Government dissenting. 


The important subject of naval defence came up for dis- 
cussion at Wednesday's meeting. It is asserted in the Press 
that the British Government, on the motion of Mr. Deakin, 
has consented to the cancelling of the subsidy of £240,000 from 
Australia and New Zealand. The official report, however, 
merely states that Lord Tweedmouth expressed the anxiety of 
the British Government to meet the wishes of the different 
Colonies, leaving it entirely to them to decide how far they 
would assist by subsidy and how far by local defence, but that 
the Admiralty would await the formal communications of the 
Colonial Governments on the subject. Mr. Deakin also 
brought forward a resolution urging the advisability of 
refusing the privileges of Imperial coastwise trade to countries 
which confine the corresponding trade to ships of their own 
nationality. The resolution was supported by Sir Joseph 
Ward, and opposed by Mr. Lloyd-George, who pointed out 
that the only countries whose vessels would be excluded 
under the resolution were Russia and the United States, 
and that of the total tonnage entered und cleared at ports 
in the United Kingdom in trade with our Colonies and posses- 
sions, only one-third of one per cent. was Russian and none 
American, After some discussion, the resolution was carried, 
the British Government dissenting. On Thursday it was decided 
to hold an inquiry, and, if necessary, a subsidiary Conference, 
on the subject of naturalisation, and a resolution was accepted 
recommending the British Government to approach the 
States forming the Universal Postal Union with a view to the 
more general adoption of the penny-post. A resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Deakin, recommending the levy of a duty 
of 1 per cent. on all foreign imports to provide funds for the 
development of trade and commerce, was opposed by Sir 
W. Laurier, Sir J. Ward, and Sir R. Bond, and was not put 
to the vote. We may here note that Sir J. Ward, Mr. Moor, 








Dr. Jameson, and General Botha have been sworn of the 
Privy Council, but that Mr. Deakin has again declined the 
honour, already offered him in 1902, on the ground that it 
was against his principle as a practical politician to accept 
any honour from the Home Government. 


The conferring of the freedom of the city of Manchester 
upon four of the Colonial Premiers on Saturday last was the 
occasion of a remarkable speech by General Botha. General 
Botha, who was received with very great warmth both in the 
streets and at the Town Hall, reminded his hearers that he 
had signed a Treaty in which he renounced in favour of the 
British Government his flag, his people, and his country’s 
liberty, and that he was, therefore, doubly indebted to the 
people of England for restoring the freedom of the people of 
the Transvaal in the shape of responsible government. He 
wished to assure them that with the aid of God they would 
use their best endeavours not to make England ashamed of 
her noble and generous gift to the Transvaal. We gladly 
take this opportunity of expressing our appreciation of the 
courage and good feeling of General Botha’s speech. It rings 
absolutely true, and we feel convinced that as long as the 
Mother-country preserves towards the Transvaal—as she most 
certainly will preserve—the attitude which she shows to the rest 
of the self-governing parts of the Empire, General Botha’s 
influence will be cast on the side of Imperial unity. 





The Prime Minister made a spirited speech at Manchester 
on Thursday night. Speaking of the relations between 
the Opposition and the Imperial Conference, he said: “I 
think we were justified in hoping that the responsible 
head of a great party would abstain from taking a hand 
in the unblushing attempt which some of his friends have 
been making—with a signal lack of suecess—to commandeer 
and use the Imperial Conference for the purposes of Tory 
opposition. I think I do right in publicly protesting against 
it.” We agree that any attempt to try to sow dissension 
between the Colonies and a Government returned by a vast 
majority to preserve F'ree-trade merely because the Government 
are doing their bare duty is a regrettable example of a want 
of true patriotism. Answering Prince Biilow’s speech on the 
Hague Conference, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman said that 
the suspicion that the Government wished to embarrass 
Germany was “absolutely unfounded.” He added: “I 
recognise and respect the candour with which Prince Biilow 
has decided to stand aside from the discussion [as to the 
limitation of armaments], and, though his Majesty's Govern- 
ment deeply regret the necessity for such abstention, they 
appreciate the complete openness with which Germany's 
policy has been stated and the friendliness of the Chancellor's 
speech.” 


The Lord Chamberlain’s action in withdrawing the license 
for all public performances of The Mikado has excited a good 
deal of hostile criticism and ridicule. We have never approved 
of the existence of the censorship on plays, holding that 
censorships on every kind of writing and speech do more harm 
than good, and are not so effectual for their purpose as a 
prosecution under the ordinary law in exceptional cases, But 
if the dramatic censorship of the Lord Chamberlain’s Depart- 
ment is allowed to exist at all, we are bound to say that it is 
justified more or less in its present action. We think that 
instead of imposing total prohibition, it might have required a 
modification of the title and scheme of the play. But that 
some alteration, er failing that, suppression, was necessary we 
are quite sure. We ourselves have a national faculty for ridicule, 
and apply it to the highest themes as a genuine instrument of 
criticism without loss of respect for the persons or things criti- 
cised. The degree of ridicule a man allows himself to use is 
sometimes even a measure of his sense of the security enjoyed 
by the object of his criticism. It is enough to say that the 
Japanese, with their highly cultivated instinct of reverence, 
do not think in this way. It is useless to argue about their 
feelings in terms which apply only to our own. International 
good manners require that we should meet their politeness, 
which we dare say would make them tell us that there was 
no offence in Zhe Mikado, by carefully removing every appear- 
ance of offence. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 25th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 85—on Friday week 85. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE NEW IRISH BILL. 


S our readers are aware, we should welcome 
any just and prudent scheme for administrative 
reform in Ireland, and for ameliorating her social 
and material conditions. Further, we would do nothing 
to tolerate or maintain any vestiges, if such vestiges 
can be shown to exist, of the old Ascendency system 
of government in Ireland. We want to see Ireland 
fairly and efficiently administered in the interests of the 
Irish people, and, where that can be done without injustice 
to the minority, according to Irish ideas. But while 
desiring to obliterate all traces of the old Protestant and 
Orange Ascendency, we must be most careful not to set up 
a new form of Ascendency in Ireland,—a Nationalist and 
Roman Catholic Ascendency. We believe that it can be 
shown that we have got rid of the old tyranny. Let us 
be sure not to plant a new one in the emancipated soil. 
(We may say parenthetically thatif it is objected that we have 
not got rid of the old Ascendency, then all we can answer 
is that such a fact does very little credit to the present 
Ministry, for unquestionably they have the power to get 
rid of that Ascendency root and branch under the existing 
framework of government. Their power to prevent 
administrative injustice in this respect is absolute. We 
have seen how they were able, in the face of very strong 
protests, to get rid of Sir Horace Plunkett, though it can 
hardly be asserted that he was a representative of the 
old Ascendency Party, and it is idle to pretend that what 
they have done in his case could not be done throughout 
the Irish official world.) 

Tested by the principles which we have just laid down, 
what is to be said of the new proposals of the Govern- 
ment? Weare bound to state that they appear to us to 
stand such a test very ill, though at the same time we are 
quite willing to admit that they do not per se impair the 
Legislative Union, nor are they intended to do so. 
We do not, however, believe that they will make for 
administrative efficiency, or for social and material 
improvement in the condition of Ireland. On the 
contrary, they will, we fear, if carried, mark the 
beginning of that new Ascendency which we dread. They 
teud to the substitution of a Nationalist and Roman 
Catholic Ascendency for that Orange and Protestant 
Ascendency which we have so painfully eradicated. Let 
us try to look at the new Bill, not in the light of what it 
proposes to do, or what Mr. Birrell and his colleagues hope 
it will do and would like it to do, but rather in the 
light of what common-sense tells us it actually will do. 
What the Bill will do in fact, though not in name, is to 
establish in Dublin a Nationalist Convention, which Con- 
vention will be endowed with the control of the greater 
part of Irish administration, and, further, will be endowed 
with complete control over a very large annual revenue, 
not drawn directly from any body of Irish taxpayers, and 
necessarily, therefore, under the control of the men who have 
to put their hands in their pockets, but drawn out of the 
common purse of the United Kingdom. What use is the 
Nationalist Convention created in the Bill likely to make 
of these powers, financial and administrative? Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, it will use them, in the first place, not 
to give better administration to Ireland, but to further the 
Nationalist ideal. In saying this we are making no accusa- 
tion whatever against the Irish Nationalists. From their 
point of view, they will be perfectly right in doing what we 
suggest they will do. They could, indeed, do nothing else 
while holding so strenuously the opinions they do hold. 
Being Nationalists and inspired by a particular ideal— 
the ideal of making Ireland a separate and self-governing 
nation, not a partof that United Kingdom which now forms 
the nucleus of the Empire—they will, in effect, address their 
countrymen as follows :—‘ Chance and the Liberals and 
some fiscal star in high cabal have given us a great oppor- 
tunity for making Ireland a nation. We might, no doubt, 
waste this opportunity by merely giving Ireland better 
administration, better harbours, better canals, and better 
houses. We ask our people for the moment, however, 
oot to insist upon these material things, but to think 
rather of a great and noble ideal. Material improvements 
will come later. Our business just now is to secure our 


ee 

nationhood, not to serve tables. Accordingly our first 
duty is to make it clear, on the one hand, that j 

yi ake it clear, e one hand, that Ireland hag 
no use for the anti-Irish Irishman, and next, that what. 
ever a man’s political past may have been, if he will now 
come forward and loyally enlist himself on the Nationalist 
side, we will take care that he shall not suffer. Whilg 
one hand shall be extended:in friendship to all who vill 
help on our ideal, the other hand must be kept free to 
make those quake who are the enemies of Ireland’s 
national aspirations. We must make such enemies realisg 
that Ireland will in future be no fit place for those who 
are in deeds and words traitors to our race. Even if it 
takes us several years of stress and strain to complete 
this nationalisation of the population of Ireland, and even 
if in those years certain opportunities for the development 
of material prosperity are missed, the ultimate gain will be 
well worth the sacrifice. Our immediate business jg 
‘Ireland a nation,’ not the sordid Saxon ideal of Ireland 
a place of good wages and constant work. It will not 
profit to make Ireland prosperous if in the meantime she 
loses her nationhood. Besides, when nationhood has beep 
finally achieved prosperity will come quickly enough.” 

We do not believe that we are in any sense parodying 
the Nationalist attitude in what we have written. But if our 
view is correct, what are we to say to that large and most 
important minority in Ireland who dread beyond measure 
a Nationalist Ascendency, and whoask that an Administra. 
tion which, in spite of many blemishes, is at any rate fairly 
impartial shall be maintained as it exists at present? It 
would be difficult to show that under a Unionist Govern. 
ment the Irish Administration treated the Irish majority 
unfairly and sacrificed them to a lovalist minority. It is 
absolutely impossible to maintain such a proposition when 
a Liberal and Home-rule Government is in power. What 
is wanted in Ireland is impartiality in administration, and 
we contend that at present that ideal is as nearly reached 
as is possible under existing conditions. Neither side 
has all it wishes even when the party it favours controls 
the central Government, but at any rate neither has the 
power to oppress the other. 

We cannot to-day find space to dwell upon the financial 
proposals in Mr. Birrell’s Bill. We must, however, register 
our protest against their wastefulness and extravagance, 
Though, as we have often pointed out, we at present 
spend a proportion of our common taxation on Ireland 
far larger than she is strictly entitled to, we are quite 
willing that she, as the least wealthy area of the United 
Kingdom, should be treated with a very special indulgence. 
But although Ireland is already largely favoured in this 
respect, we should not cavil at further expenditure in her 
interests, provided that such expenditure could be shown 
to be likely to produce good results. We object, however, 
most strongly to the notion of handing over an extra 
£650,000 a year to Ireland, which, unless we are to believe 
that Irishmen will sacrifice their ideals to material con- 
siderations, will be spent, not on material improvements, 
but on fostering the Nationalist ideal. To expect Unionists 
either in Ireland or in England and Scotland to agree to 
the finance of the new Bill is like asking Free-traders to 
acquiesce in a vast sum of money being handed over 
annually to be spent by the Tariff Reform League in Pro- 
tectionist propaganda. 

_ Another point demands attention. Why could not the 
Government, if it desires to govern Ireland according to 
Irish ideas, have taken the sound and sensible course of 
introducing a Bill for the final settlement of the Irish 
University question on just and generous lines? Why not 
begin by giving Ireland the University which the majority 
of Irish people ask for,—a University generously endowed 
and organised according to the wishes of those persons 
whom the majority of the Irish people consider it a matter 
almost of faith to trust in matters of education : we mean 
the Irish Bishops? If the exact truth were told, the 
answer given to our questions by party Liberals would 
be :—* Your suggestion is ridiculous. The Nonconformists 
would not for a moment consent to establish such a purely 
Roman Catholic University as the Irish Bishops desire.” 
If that is the case, how absurd and paradoxical it is to give 
a first instalment of seif-government to Ireland. It is 
as if a man were to say :—‘* How can you ask me to help 
you to commit a murder? Such a notion is preposterous. 
I'll tell you what I will do, however. I will provide you 








with a useful dagger and pistol on the instalment principle. 
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quently do with these lethal weapons 
is not my business. Good morning, and God bless you 
ot all your endeavours !” As long as the attitude of 
th Liberal Party towards Irish affairs is of this nature, 
aaa respectfully refuse to believe that any good can 
come of it. Such sophistries as these are as demoralising 
to parties as to individuals. 

Those of our readers who are convinced Home-rulers 
will not, of course, be converted by what we have written. 
They will brush aside all our arguments by asking the 
fundamental question : “ Why do you object to Irishmen 
managing their own affairs?” ‘The essential answer to 
that question is contained in another question put by 
Abraham Lincoln to the Southern States in his speech 
at Indianapolis in 1861. There must be an integral 
unit of government in every community or aggregation 
of communities, or else the State, assailed by a _per- 

tual fissiparous process, must cease to exist. ‘The Irish 
Kationalists admit it themselves when with passionate 
emphasis they refuse to yield to Belfast and North-East 
Ulster those rights of autonomy which they (the 
Nationalists) demand from the United Kingdom. We 
say that the United Kingdom —that is, the British Islands, 
which comprise England, Scotland, and Ireland—are the 
essential unit, and we hold that every argument of political 
convenience and of national safety supports our view. 
Here are Lincoln’s words, and they may well stand as our 
final word on the subject :—*‘‘ On what rightful principle 
may a State, being not more than one-fiftieth part of the 
pation in soil and population, break up the nation, and 
then coerce a proportionally larger subdivision of itself in 
the most arbitrary way ? ” 


What you may subse 





LORD CROMER. 


HE Nile, as we have learned, is Egypt, and Egypt is 
the Nile. ‘To-day one might say that Egypt is Lord 
Cromer, and Lord Cromer is Egypt. Nor in reconstruct- 
ing the ancient saying would one depart very far from its 
first sense ; for perhaps the most conspicuous monument 
of Lord Cromer’s era of administration is the great 
engineering work that husbands and justly distributes 
the fertilising waters without which Egypt would shrivel 
into nothing. Lord Cromer never bore any more resonant 
official title in Egypt than British Agent and Consul- 
General, but the benevolent bureaucracy he established 
and inspired did a work which would render foolish by 
comparison the achievements of some of the most 
efficient autocrats in history. At the end of his era of 
administration he said farewell on a formal occasion to the 
Jand he had rescued, consolidated, and made prosperous. 
If the occasion was formal, the speech was not. We do 
not remember to have read any quite like it, and we 
advise those who have not seen a full report of it to do so. 
It would be not only interesting, but instructive, for all 
Englishmen at the conclusion of this period of singular 
triumphs over difficulties to examine Lord Cromer’s con- 
fession of faith and ask themselves :—‘t What qualities do 
I find implied in its substance and form? Are they the 
qualities accepted as admirable by common consent? Do 
I find here traces of the strong man masterfully thrusting 
his way to success by refusing to tolerate opposition? Do 
I discern the liberal-minded man anxious to see round ques- 
tions and sympathising with opposition, because, being con- 
scious of his strength, he can afford to accept criticism ? Do 
I find vehemence or reasonableness ? Scorn or considerate- 
ness? Passionate recommendation of extreme measures, 
or a tendency carefully to make good the ground gained 
foot by foot? Pessimism, making a man proof against 
disappointment, or optimism, supplying him with motives 
which make disappointments worth while?” Let us try to 
answer some of these questions. 

Lord Cromer’s farewell speech was entirely without the 
false decoration of such occasions. “I only love to hear 
men’s arguments, and I hate their flummery,” is a remark 
we recall from some old book. ‘The flummery of valediction 
is perhaps the most trying kind of all. It does credit to 
every one’s kindliness, of course, but it makes it almost 
impossible to test the degree of sincerity in a speech. A 
wise man turns away and looks for the truth elsewhere. 
But no one could read Lord Cromer's speech without 
feeling that it would be folly to look elsewhere. Here, 
without any further trouble, is truth, the transparent truth. 


‘authority was the army behind him. 








He gives us arguments, not flummery. As thoughts occur 
to him so he passes them on to his audience without 
manipulation or disguise. “I see from the utterances of 
the Press, both European and local,” he says, “that Sir 
Eldon Gorst is strongly advised to follow what is called 
my policy. I had therefore better explain what my policy 
has been. It may be summed up in a very few words. It 
has been to tell the truth.” Not only did Lord Cromer 
tell the truth to others, he did not try to conceal it from 
himself. He always faced a difficulty fairly, neither 
exaggerating it in order to impress a particular policy 
on the British Government, nor minimising it in order 
to avoid discredit for having failed in foresight. 
His official Reports were the simple truth, with only 
those mere magnetic variations, as a mariner might say, 
which were the result of its being conveyed through « 
human brain. When a crisis came Lord Cromer never 
had to rush into superlatives to make himself believed. 
He had never cried “ Wolf!” when there was no wolf. 
When he said that a wolf had arrived, that was bad 
enough; he could not have impressed us more if he had 
said that it had sharp teeth and burning eyes and was 
very fierce. Lord Cromer, in a word, hated humbug. In 
his speech our eye catches a phrase like that used of 
Fehmy Pasha:—*In the first place, I can say that he is 
one of the most thorough gentlemen I have ever met in 
my life.” Any one might be proud to have that tribute 
paid to him; yet tributes of similar intent are not generally 
paid quite in that form. Why not? Because there is 
one medium for saying what you think of a man in private 
conversation, and avother for saying it in public. Lord 
Cromer’s mind, which is independent, without the irons of 
convention, knows only one medium for both purposes. 
He says of Fehmy Pasha that in his “quiet and un- 
obtrusive manner he has rendered most valuable services 
to his countrymen.” ‘Then he apologises because “ these 
few remarks scarcely do justice” to Fehmy Pasha’s 
eminent qualities; but if we are not mistaken, Fehmy 
Pasha has therein received a certificate of more than its 
face value, and well knows it. 

The next point is that Lord Cromer was an optimist,—a 
reasonable optimist who did not underestimate difficulties. 
Optimism with him was not a factor which introduced itself 
into problems waywardly and made the answer always 
come out wrong. It was a driving-power without which 
he could not have gone on. He did not allow it to condone 
negligence, although we can imagine him always saying: 
“It'll come right in the end.” A controlled optimism, we 
undertake to say, is the only satisfactory working instinct 
for a public man. Franklin, when helping to steer the 
American colonies through their manifold perplexities at 
the time of the War of Independence, never ceased saying 
“(a ira.” A memorable phrase is reported of a British 
Prime Minister, though, curiously enough, not one usually 
conspicuous for optimism. It was to the effect that a 
chain of mountains always looked like an impassable barrier 
from a distance, but when one got up to it one always 
found a pass. Lord Cromer’s practical optimism never 
allowed him to despair of an understanding with France, 
which from the first moment of his connexion with Egypt 
he saw to be essential. We have often thought that the 
position of Sir Evelyn Baring, as he was then, in Egypt 
between 1883 and 1698 was depressing enough to kill the 
spirit of any one who erred on the wrong side of optimism. 
He was one of several Consuls-General, and his only real 
He did not control 
the finances of the country which he burned to reform, 
and international jealousy frowned at him from every 
corner. Out of such unpromising conditions has risen 
the Egypt we know to-day. 

Lord Cromer’s habit of mind was that of a Whig. 
This kind of moderate, liberal mind must always have 
© vast array of public opinion to support it,—we dare 
say, indeed, that it always has a majority of the country 
on its side. Why, then, do we not find men of the 
Whig temperament in politics generally leading this 
majority instead of hardly ever leading it? We suppose 
because the extreme men propose more inspiring reforms, 
and possess and communicate a keener impetus. After 
the exhilarating rush forward we come tumbling back 
to the safe position, or, rather, the most advanced 
position that is tenable. This means waste of time 
and energy, but it is perhaps the only way in which 
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impressionable humanity can be expected to act. Now Lord 
Cromer had caution combined with intense vitality and 
the power to cheer on others,—a very rare combination. 
Having taken an advanced position, he never fell back ; 
yet be never advanced much later than he need have 
done. We commend this reflection to those who receive 
with impatience Lord Cromer’s grave warnings against 
offering a system of seli-government to the Egyptians 
utterly foreign to their genius. The enthusiastic Moderate 
is the ideal man for administrative office. He is as difficult 
to catch, though, as the industrious fatalist who ought to 
be the ideal soldier, but, alas! is indifferent, if not idle. 
Lord Cromer, then, was predominantly liberal in thought. 
Why did he run a bureaucracy ? it will beasked. Because 
his thorough knowledge of Egypt assured him that a 
bureaucracy was the only possible form of government 
for Egypt in its present state. No doubt he regretted it ; 
he would have liked the Egyptian people to have the 
Parliamentary qualities of his extreme Liberal critics in 
England. But he knew they had not. The next best 
thing was to sweeten bureaucracy with the liberal spirit. 
Can any one deny that he did that to an extraordinary 
degree? He even welcomed opposition. Deploring the 
absence of a Parliamentary Opposition, he allowed the 
native Press, bitter and ill-informed though it often was, 
to play the part. It provided the antiseptic he needed. 
His subordinates may sometimes have fretted under the 
perversity of the misunderstandings and ingratitude. He 
never did so. Even the natives themselves sometimes 
asked him how he could tolerate their Press, and advised 
a censorship. He would never hear of it. Here was the 
liberal atmosphere of independence and freedom, coming 
in strange and illiberal forms, it is true, but still it was 
the best that could be got from the circumstances, and he 
therefore tolerated its existence. 

We find in the speech, again, a proof of honesty in the 
simplicity with which Lord Cromer spoke of his own 
achievements. We all know the preposterous modesty 
which makes men say : “I have really done nothing at all.” 
In America that habit is thought quite as culpable as 
saving that you can do what you notoriously cannot, and 
we think there is a good deal to be said for the point of 
view on the score of sincerity. Lord Cromer’s character is 
simply unaffected. He has a gift of intellectual assimila- 
tion. Nothing that was not too unimportant to happen 
was ever too unimportant to interest him. He was never 
bored. His industry conquered by unusual methods. 
Having learned modern Greek when he was a young man 
in the Ionian Islands, he worked backwards to a good 
knowledge, which his military education had not given him, 
of ancient Greek. Hence his paraphrases and translations 
from the Anthology and Theocritus later in life. He was 
and is an inspiration to young men. He is a higher power 
of the English character. And it would be pleasant to think 
that the unconventionality which he made consistent with 
the type sanctioned and admired by the English system of 
education for gentlemen might suggest a new model for 
imitation. 





MR. BALFOUR AND PREFERENCE. 


T is impossible to read Mr. Balfour’s speech delivered 
to the Primrose League on Friday, May 3rd, without 
feeling that he has dealt a heavy blow to the cause of 
Unionist reunion, and has tended to give new sources of 
strength to the present Government. When the partisan 
talk about the “real reasons” for the great Unionist 
defeat of 1906 is examined, the plain fact that stands out 
above all others is that the Unionists were beaten because 
a considerable body of men in every constituency who had 
previously been accustomed to vote Unionist supported 
the Liberal candidate, and did so because they realised 
that to vote for his Unionist opponent must mean the 
triumph of Protection and the abandonment of our Free- 
trade system. The man whom Lord Goschen was wont to 
call the balancing elector, the man who turns the scale 
at elections, inclined the balance to the Liberal side 
because he was against the abandonment of Free-trade. 
This means that if the Unionists are to get back to power 
and to turn out the present Government, they must re- 
capture and re-enlist those who temporarily refused to serve 
under the Unionist banner at the last Election. But this 
can only be done in one way :—by sinking the proposals 


sc. 

that divide the party and by giving prominence to 
that unite it. Mr. Walter Long, whose wise and 
manlike speech we noticed the other day, evidently realises 
this fact, for he reminded us that the strength of @ chain 
is its weakest link, and declared that the pace at which the 
Unionist Party should march must be one which would 
allow all Unionists to keep the ranks. 

Mr. Balfour unfortunately appears to have abandoned 
the notion that it is part of his business as leader 
of the Unionist Party to sink differences and to dwell 
upon points of agreement. No doubt he made ay 
attempt to represent the differences of opinion jp 
the Unionist Party as diminishing, and indeed declared 
his belief that it was now possible to present a cass 
which would reduce them to the vanishing-point. H, 
must, however, have been well aware that such words 
could only be used in a Pickwickian sense. [If they 
had been seriously meant, and were based upon realities 
he would have first ascertained that they would be 
received with satisfaction by the Duke of Devonshire 
and those who support him. Further, they would haya 
been followed by some declaration on the part of the Duke 
and the chief Unionist Free-traders that their difficulties 
in regard to Preference and Protection were now at an end 
and that they were willing to co-operate once more on all 
points with Mr. Balfour. Instead of any such result, we 
get a letter, signed by two gentlemen whose right to 
call themselves Unionist Free-traders ean probably never 
have been very obvious, full of frank Protectionism, and 
of the old fallacy that taxes on commodities do not raise 
prices. The first to sign this letter is Mr. Hayes 
Fisher, who has never been a member of the Unionist 
Free-Trade Club, the official organisation of the Unionist 
Free-traders, over which the Duke of Devonshire 
presides ; while the other, Mr. Yerburgh, has never, 
as far as we know, taken any active part in the work of 
the club, though we understand his name is on its books, 
In these circumstances, it would be ridiculous to regard 
the letter in question as a sign of Unionist reunion on the 
basis of Preference. 

The authentic voice of the Unionist Free-traders is 
to be heard in the excellent letters contributed to the 
Times by such staunch Unionists as Mr. Arthur Elliot 
and Mr. Cameron Corbett. Both of them repudiate in the 
strongest terms the notion that Unionist Free-traders 
acquiesce in Mr. Balfour’s speech, or in the action taken 
by Mr. Hayes Fisher and Mr. Yerburgh. Mr. Arthur 
Elliot in his letter to Thursday’s Times shows how entirely 
remote from the aims and objects of the Free-trade 
Unionists are the views expressed by Mr. Balfour to the 
Primrose League. The policy of the Unionist Free- 
traders has been officially declared to be a “ practical 
one,—viz., actively to support Free-trade, and equally 
energetically to oppose Protection in all its forms and 
under whatever names it may be put before the electors.” 
Whether the Duke of Devonshire, the president of the 
Unionist Free-Trade Club, and his colleagues the vice- 
presidents, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord James of 
Hereford, and Lord George Hamilton, will think it worth 
while on the present occasion to deal with Mr. Balfour's 
speech, or with the letter of Mr. Hayes Fisher and Mr. 
Yerburgh, we cannot say, but of one thing we are certain. 
If the Duke of Devonshire and the vice-presidents of the 
Unionist Free-Trade Club do express their opinion, they 
will give no encouragement whatever to those who think 
that by some miracle the policy of Preference can 
be adopted without the abandonment of Free-trade, or 
without taking the first step in the direction of complete 
Protection. The Duke of Devonshire will never be found 
among those who think that Free-trade can be maintained 
in conjunction with “a practical programme” which 
involves taxes on corn and other foodstuffs. 

Mr. Balfour’s speech was not only disappointing 
to those who, like ourselves, ardently desire Unionist 
reunion, and the formation of a political body capable 
of preventing the country being hurried by the present 
Government into Socialism of a dangerous kind. It 
was also profoundly disappointing from what we may 
term the intellectual point of view, for it shows that Mr. 
Balfour has not even yet taken the trouble to understand 
what Free-traders mean by Free-trade, and why they are 
opposed to Preference as to all other forms of Protection. 





Mr. Balfour seems to imagine, in the first place, that 
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Free-traders object to Preference because it will be 
injurious to the foreigner, and that they are unwilling, 
in the second place, to make the slightest sacrifice in 
order to consolidate the Empire. Both propositions are 
untrue as far as we are concerned, and we believe that 
the same may be said of the majority of Free-traders. 
We have no abstract desire to help the foreigner, and 
should be perfectly willing to give an advantage to the 
Colonies if we could do so without injuring our own con- 
sumers and wasting our national resources, and without 
violating the great pract ical principle of the free market, 
—the principle under which all men, subject to duties for 
revenue purposes only, are allowed to sell freely anything 
they have to sell in our markets. Unfortunately, we cannot 
give a trade preference to the Colonies without doing these 
things, and therefore without undermining the foundations 
upon which the Empire rests, for our oversea Empire, like 
our oversea commerce and our maritime supremacy, is the 
gift of Free-trade, and must vanish with Protection. 

Again, Mr. Balfour seems incapable of understanding 
the Free-traders’ objections to what he calls broadening the 
basis of taxation. In the abstract, of course, no Free-trader 
could object to broadening the basis of taxation. When, 
however, that phrase comes to be considered in the concrete 
and not in the abstract, it is seen to mean the imposition 
of indirect taxation under conditions which violate the 
sound principles of taxation. We Free-traders believe that 
the object of a tax is not to manure the soil, to distil riches 
from the clouds, or to perform any other beneficent and 
Quixotic act, but to raise money, and, further, to gather 
jnto the Treasury the whole of the extra cost which the 
consumers and taxpayers have to pay owing to the imposi- 
tion of a tax. Now there are very few objects upon which 
taxes that obey these simple and necessary rules can be 
laid.—unless, of course, recourse is had to the cumbrous 
and difficult device of an Excise equal to Custom-duties. 
We already tax almost all the articles the taxes upon which 
will reach the Treasury without a leak, and give to the State 
the whole of the increased price paid by the consumer. In 
other words, then, Free-traders object to the broadening of 
the basis of taxation because in practice it means the 
imposition of taxes a considerable part of which will flow, 
not into the Treasury, but into the pockets of private 
individuals. For example, if we broaden the basis of 
taxation by a 10 per cent. ad valorem duty on foreign iron 
girders, only a portion of the enhanced price which the 
users of girders will pay will find its way into the 

Treasury. The rest of what ought to be tax-money will 

go into the pockets of the makers of British girders. 

In other words, you cannot in the case of this country 

broaden the basis of indirect taxation without imposing 

taxes of a Protective character. But Protective taxes are 
bad taxes, because their whole yield does not flow into the 

Treasury, like the whole yield of the duty on champagne. 
Before we leave the subject of Colonial Preference we 

desire to say one word more from the Imperial point of 

view. For ourselves, we do not believe that the unity of the 

Empire is in the slightest danger owing to the refusal of 

the Mother-country to abandon the principle of the free 

and open market and to adopt a policy of Preference. 

Let us, however, suppose that such danger could be proved, 

and that we were really face to face with the proposition : 

“No Preference, no Empire.” Given that proposition as 

an assured and ascertained fact, we are perfectly willing to 

admit that we should prefer some kind of Preference to 
the alternative,—i.e., the dissolution of the Empire. But 
in that case we hold, and hold most strongly, that the 
proper form in which such Preference should be given is 
not by means of special taxes on foreign goods, and the 
abandonment of the free market, but by the granting of 
such bounties to Colonial products as might be determined 
to be necessary for the maintenance of the Empire. We are 
no friends of bounties, and we believe that neither bounties 
nor duties are in the least necessary to preserve the Empire, 
but that bounties are greatly to be preferred to duties we 
do not doubt. In the first place, bounties, instead of 
injuring the consumer, tend, at any rate if the matter is 
looked at solely in one aspect, to help him. If we were to 
give a shilling a quarter bounty on all Colonial corn 
exported to England, the price of corn would fall in 
our market, and so with wool and cheese, butter, meat, 
and so forth. The taxpayer would have to put his hand 
in his pocket, it is true, but at any rate the consumer 
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would not have the cost of living increased, nor would the 
vitalising competition of the foreigner be so seriously 
interfered with as under a system of duties. To pay cash 
down at the ports involves a more serious interference 
with trade than merely to miss the receipt of a cheque 
which goes to a more fortunate rival. Another ground 
for preferring bounties to duties is the fact that the 
nation would be able to know to a penny what the system 
of giving preference to Colonial goods was costing it 
Under a system of preferential duties the taxpayer, ostrich- 
like, puts his head into the sand and imagines that because 
he does not see what he is paying he is paying nothing. 
Under the bounty system he has a businesslike knowledge 
of the exact financial situation. 

It must not be supposed from what we have said that 
we ourselves advocate bounties on Colonial produce paid 
by the Mother-country. All we say is that if we are ever 
forced to adopt a system of Colonial Preference, it will, 
in our opinion, be the duty of Imperialist Free-traders like 
ourselves to do all in their power to see that the system 
chosen is one of bounties rather than of preferential 
duties,—in the first place, in order that the consumer 
shall not be injured, at any rate in his capacity as a con- 
sumer; and secondly, in order that the country shall under- 
stand exactly what it is doing and what it is paying. 





THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 

rQ\HERE is no reason why we and other friends and 

supporters of Lord Newton’s Bill need regret its 
withdrawal. The proposals contained in it could not 
in existing circumstances do more than merely present 
subjects for discussion and consideration. The Bill that 
is to reform the House of Lords must be introduced by the 
Government of the day and represent the wishes of the 
majority which has placed it in power. A great Constitu- 
tional change must be effected in a Constitutional way. 
In which House it ought first to be introduced may admit 
of question, but at all events the measure itself must 
represent the opinion of the majority in the Commons as 
well as in the Lords. In other words, a Lords Reform 
Bill must be the work of a Conservative Govern- 
ment. Lord Rosebery recalled on Tuesday the short- 
sighted indifference with which Conservative Governments 
in the past have treated this question. In 1888, he 
said, when a Conservative Government was predominant 
and all-powerful in both Houses of Parliament, “I 
begged of you not to neglect an opportunity which 
might not occur again.” Within seven years, by a 
singular piece of good fortune, the opportunity did 
occur again. For ten years the Unionists were in office, 
and for the greater part of that period they were in power in 
the fullest sense of the word. Why did they do nothing to 
reform the House of Lords then? They might have known 
that the constitution of the House is dangerously open to 
attack, that the Lords do only half the work of a Second 
Chamber, that they are subservient under a Conservative 
Government and obstructive under a Liberal Government. 
They might have known that whenever Unionists and 
Liberals changed places the Lords might have to choose 
between passing measures which they thought harmful or 
risking a Constitutional conflict. They might have known 
that as at present constituted the Lords are not fitted to 
resist the House of Commons when it most needs to be 
resisted, because, excellent as much of their ordinary work is, 
itis done by a few Peers, and may at any moment be undone 
by an invasion of silent voters who occupy their seats for 
but one night in a Session. They had two chances of doing 
something to remove these disadvantages—something to 
give the House of Lords a better title to the confidence of 
the country, something to ensure that if a popular measure 
was rejected, it would be rejected by men whose opinions 
the country would not lightly pass over—and they missed 
both. The result of their negligence is that when an attack 
on the Lords is actually impending, the Lords, judged 
by abstract considerations, are no better able to resist it 
now that the tide of Conservative feeling has ebbed than 
they were before it had begun to flow. They might 
have given the country a Second Chamber worthy of the 
name. They have chosen to leave it in possession of an 
unreformed House of Lords. 
In view of this strange misuse of power—for in such 
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circumstances non-use is equivalent to misuse—all that 
is left us to work for is the collection and publication 
of wise counsels on the subject. We are a long way yet 
from legislation, and if Lord Newton’s Bill had passed 
its third reading we should have been as far from it as 
we are now when the Bill has disappeared after two 
nights’ discussion. What is wanted is the creation of a 
public opinion which, instead of cherishing an unthinking 
affection for, or an unthinking hostility to, the House 
of Lords as it is, should have an idea constantly 
growing clearer of what a Second Chamber should be. 
To Lord Newton we owe no small debt of gratitude 
for the first move in this direction. He has had the 
energy, the courage, and the practical good sense to do 
what successive Unionist Governments have refused to do, 
—namely, to deal with the subject not in the abstract but 
in the concrete. He has focussed public opinion on a 
definite and intelligible scheme. His Bill looks the right 
way. Its object is the improvement of the materials of 
which the House of Lords is composed. As it is, that 
House has no necessary title to public confidence, except 
that it is mainly composed of men whose ancestors have 
sat there before them. This is not a claim which English- 
men have any disposition to treat lightly. Given that the 
son reproducés even in an inferior degree the merits of 


the father, he makes his start in political life with a 


decided advantage. But this hereditary title is not enough. 
There should be some means of ensuring, on the one hand, 
that the right men get into the House of Lords, and, on 
the other, that the wrong men are kept out of it. Lord 
Newton's Bill contains valuable suggestions in both these 
ways. It proposes to summon only “qualified ” Peers 
to Parliament,—Peers, that is, who have already shown 
some capacity for public life by the holding of certain 

sitions. To these it would add a proportion of life 

eers appointed by the Crown, and of representative 
Peers elected by those who were not themselves qualified 
to take their seats. There is no need now to enlarge on 
the merits of these proposals, for our readers are already 
aware of our opinions in regard to them. They, with others, 
will be examined by Lord Cawdor’s Committee. We hope 
that the scope of the inquiry on which this Committee 
will enter will be made as wide as possible, and that the 
witnesses it will call will include all who have any claim 
to be listened to as politicians, whether in theory or in 
practice. It is often said of Committees and Commissions 
that the evidence is of more value than the Report, and this 
will be true in a very special way of the present Committee. 
The Report will have no value in itself,—no value, that is, 
merely because it is the Report of a Lords’ Committee. 
If ever the House of Lords is reformed, it will not be by 
its own independent action. It will be done because the 
suggestions on which the Reform Bill is founded have 
appealed to the good sense of the country. On this 
ground, we hope that the work of Lord Cawdor’s Com- 
mittee will lie mainly in the direction of taking the 
opinions of competent witnesses on all sides. If it gets 
to work soon—which, with Whitsuntide so near, is not, 
we fear, very likely—it may obtain valuable evidence from 
some of the Colonial Premiers. The wish to have a 
strong Second Chamber is not, perhaps, so active in 
Australia or Canada as we believe it to be in this country, 
but the experience of these Colonies may, at all events, 
be useful in showing us what to avoid. A good number, 
probably, of writers and speakers of mark have from time 
to time constructed an ideal Second Chamber for them- 
selves, and fanciful as some of these visions may be, there 
may be something, even in the least practical, that will 
prove valuable when taken up by other hands. 

The chief object of any reform of the House of Lords 
should be to make it such a body as the people of this 
country will think fit to be entrusted with a veto on the 
proceedings of the popular Chamber. By a veto we mean, 
of course, a veto which will, if necessary, hold over a Bill 
until there has been time to ascertain the opinion of the 
country on its proposals. At this moment the Liberal 
Party seem to have wholly lost sight of the moral con- 
veyed by the Parliament of 1893 and by the Parliament of 
1905. They assume that the opinion of the nation never 
changes in the interval between one Parliament and 
another, and that to question whether it approves what a 
Government is doing this year because it approved what 
it was doing five years ago is to insult the majesty of 





the people. We believe that in taking this view 
politicians mistake their own wishes for the Bred 
of the country. In 1893 the House of Commons was . 
favour of Home-rule, while, as the succeeding Election 

“eee on 
showed, the electorate was strongly Unionist. Jp 1905 
the House of Commons was in favour—ardently i 
favour—of Tariff Reform, while, as the cuntesdine 
Election showed, the electorate was equally ardent a 
the side of Free-trade. The present majority in the 
House of Commons are all for abolishing ‘the veto 
of the Lords, because they fear that some of their Bills 
may not pass unscathed through the ordeal of a second 
investigation. But though they have forgotten the lessons 
of 1893 and 1905, we greatly doubt whether the nation 
hasan equally short memory. Jt does not wish the House 
of Lords to go against the House of Commons without 
sufficient cause, but it does wish it to do so when thera 
is strong ground for believing that the electors, if appealed 
to, would not return a majority in favour of the rejected Bill, 
At present the Lords do not always take this view of their 
own powers and duties. They are far too lenient in their 
examination of Conservative Bills; they are sometimes 
needlessly harsh in their treatment of Liberal Bills. 
They need to be better qualified for using their great 
powers, more able to judge accurately of the national 
feeling, more resolved not to set themselves against 
what appears to be the national feeling unless they have 
good reason to believe that in this particular instance 
appearance is not reality. To talk about improving the 
relations between the two Houses—meaning by that the 
giving of undisputed supremacy to one of them—is to 
misapprehend the situation. ‘The House of Lords has 
only the power which any good Second Chamber ought to 
have,—the power of testing the Ministerial reading of the 
national mind. The weak point of its case is that it is 
| not constituted as a good Second Chamber ought to be 
constituted. It will be in the power of Lord Cawdor's 
Committee to make a really valuable contribution towards 
| the removal of this grave defect. If it is able to make 
| such a contribution, the final credit will in no small 
measure be due to Lord Newton, for it is solely through 
| his initiative that the question of internal reform of the 
| House of Lords has come within the sphere of practical 
| politics. He alone of the Peers was not content merely to 
| talk about putting their House in order. 





| 
} 





UNREST IN INDIA. 


fFXHERE is undoubtedly unrest in India, and there are 

dangers lurking in that unrest, but they do not take, 
and we feel confident they will not take, the form they took 
in 1857. There is no indication whatever that the dis- 
content, admitted from so many quarters to be now 
prevalent, extends to the native Army, and without the 
support of the native Army insurrection almost 
impossible. There is no armed and trained class to lead 
it; and even if there were, if, for example, per impossibile, 
the armies of the native States revolted, the conditions are 
entirely different. The European Army present on the 
spot, highly mobile, and in possession of all artillery, 
now numbers seventy thousand men instead of eighteen 
thousand, is bound together by thousands of miles of 
railway, and is directed by a soldier against whom the only 
professional charge is that he is somewhat too vigorous and 
stern. ‘I'he cities are held by strong bodies of Volunteers, 
who now number nearly forty thousand men, and the 
native population has no centre with a hold on the 
imagination of the entire country such as in 1857 
was furnished by the Palace of Delhi und its inmates. 
The white garrison, supported as it would be by the 
absolute determination of the British people not to 
surrender India to any opponent, whether invading from 
abroad or rising from within, is strong enough, if it comes to 
force, to hold down India, and the people are thoroughly 
aware of that controlling fact. There are, nevertheless, 
three dangers latent in the recent intelligence, to remove 
which will demand the most strenuous exertion and the 
highest wisdom of the Indian Government. 

The first of these is the failure, obvious in almost every 
telegram, of the higher education to produce loyalty. It 
was always supposed that those natives who were trained 
in the science and literature of the West would become in 
a sense Western, and would honestly accept the leadership 
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of the British Government as essential to the progress of 
civilisation in the great peninsula, for at least a long 
period of time. This, unhappily, has not proved to be 
the case. In every rivt, whether in the Punjab, or the 
Mabratta country, or Bengal, the “ educated natives ” have 
taken the lead in the disorders, and have shown a special 
antagonism to Europeans. The truth seems to be that the 
students have become couscious of their own powers, have 
jearnt to dislike the calm assertion of superiority by the 
Europeans, and have begun to ask with savage bitterness 
why they should be excluded from the greatest—and the 
best-paid—places in their own land. They recognise that 
their brains are as good as those of their rivals, they do 
not clearly perceive the difference alike in moral and in 

litical ideals, and they chafe, not unnaturally, under what 
they consider unmerited depreciation. The Government, 
not very prudently perhaps, has just issued a Circular 
which practically acknowledges this position of the students, 
containing, as it does, a threat that if the Universities 
become centres of disaffection, the supreme Government 
will be compelled to intervene,—probably by withdrawing 
all assistance from the great teaching bodies. As this 
measure would produce passionaté irritation among the 
entire intellectual class, we may hope that on reconsidera- 
tion it will not be carried out; but it is very hard for a 
Government, conscious of right meaning and irritated by 
ingratitude, to remain passive under constantly repeated 
provocations. There is therefore plainly danger on this 
side. 

It is difficult for those who can remember 1857 to deny 
that what is called racial antipathy has to a considerable 
extent developed strength in Northern India. The first 
jdea of rioters, whether in Lahore, or Umritsur, or Rawal 
Pindi, seems to be to express a murderous hate of the 
white man independent altogether of his official position. 
Missionaries have been menaced as much as Magistrates. 
Wherever there is a quarrel the mob attacks the white 
man, and even when there is no quarrel the fact of his 
existence and apparent security appears to be taken in 
dudgeon. ‘The caste, as a caste, to judge from the symptoms, 
is hated by a section of the people. The extension of this 
feeling, which, we fear, cannot be denied, is attributed to 
“agitators”; but agitation is a permanent delusion of 
officials, who never will perceive that agitation against 
things liked is only waste of breath and energy. You 
must hate before your hate can be transmuted by external 
persuasion from an emotion into hostile action. This 
feeling, which seems self-generated, for the Europeans are 
not in any way oppressing the people, though there may 
be some dispute about new land assessments, is a most 
dangerous one, for it would make the residence of whites, 
except soldiers, in India very difficult. It is, however, 
a danger that it is useless to discuss, for it is nearly 
incurable,—certainly it cannot be cured by laws or by 
any change in bearing consistent with the principle 
that the whites, if they remain in India at all, are to 
remain as the ruling race. 

The third danger is perhaps the gravest of all. The 
Mussulimans are showing a strong disposition to quarrel 
with the Hindus. Though not divided from them either 
by race or language, they secretly dislike and despise them 
as persons who, in the judgment of their Prophet, are 
“heathen,” not entitled to anything better than toleration, 
and least of all entitled to legislate for “the faithful.” 
They are just now much inclined to express this dislike in 
the form of addresses of loyalty to the Government, and of 
protests, sometimes taking violent forms, against Hindu 
action. In Eastern Bengal, where Mohammedanismn has 
a deep Wahabee or Puritan tinge, this policy has already 
produced disorders; and if it is generally adopted by 
Mohammedans there would be civil war in every district 
of India. ‘he creeds would not be ill-matched in power, 
for although the Hindus outnumber the Mussulmans by 
five to one, the Molammedans have a coherence, a readiness 
to obey their own leaders, and a willingness for battle, which 
is not the result of superior courage, but of teaching from 
childhood, that might give them ultimate victory. ‘I'o 
permit such a struggle would, for the British rulers, be au 
unpardonable crime. Yet if they accept the offer of 
Mussulman assistance they run the risk of arousing what 
would speedily become that most ghastly of spectacles, a 
religious war in a country of three hundred millions in 
which every village contains fanatics of both the faiths. 





If the Hindus prevail, they will naturally accuse the 
British of having favoured the opponents who caused 
their suffering; while if the Mussulmans prevail, they 
will almost of necessity recall the fact that they ruled 
India for many hundred years, and that their law is still 
the common law of the entire peninsula, and will try 
to reassert their own claim to dominion. They would 
undoubtedly make a great effort to set up some soldier 
of their own faith—it might be a man of pedigree, or 
might also be a Hyder Ali—upon the central throne, 
from which to spread his direct dominion, as the Great 
Moguls spread theirs, over the whole of India. So great 
is the charm produced by the remembrance of that 
long rule that, as our readers will recollect, thousands 
upon thousands of Brahmin Sepoys in 1857-59 died to 
re-establish the Mussulman throne of Delhi. There is 
therefore strong reason for the Government to refuse to 
depart in any sense from the old and haughty policy of a 
century,—that as between creeds his Majesty’s Government 
knows neither dislike nor affection, but stands apart intent 
to do indifferent justice. We hold it, then, to be certain 
that the Government should not suppress high-class 
education in India because the youth who acquire it show 
themselves unruly, should not accept any offers of help 
based upon specialties of creed, and should not exasperate 
Mohammedans by granting to the people powers of elec- 
tion which must inevitably tend to Hindu advantage. And 
yet what a temptation such plans must offer to a minute 
white caste apparently submerged in a raging sea of brown 
opponents ! 

But though we see the dangers and the temptations 
caused by the temporary unrest in India, we are not in the 
least pessimistic as to the final result. We may conceivably 
go through a period of stress and strain, but that we shall 
emerge triumphant from our difficulties we have no sort of 
doubt. Of the British people it may be truly said: “ They 
were born for whatever is arduous, difficulties vanish at 
their touch, and their Indian dominion is not the greatest 
of earthly Empires only because it is not the first.” They 
will triumph, and they will triumph not merely through 
physical force, but through character and the sense of 
justice and duty. But one thing they must remember. It 
is essential to the miracle of their rule in Asia that they 
should not only know no doubts and know no fears, but 
that they should not even seem to know them. They must 
not allow the very proper anxiety to do what is right to 
be mistaken for nervousness and dread. A calm, un- 
troubled, confident demeanour is necessary at the present 
moment. Any other might mislead—and to their ultimate 
undoing as well as to our injury—the disaffected sections 
of the Indian people. They are watching lynx-eyed to 
discover any sign of weakness or fear. 








THE AGNOSTIC’S DILEMMA. 


OWETT’S “ Interpretation of Scripture and other Essays ” 
have lately been republished (G. Routledge and Sons, 

2s. 6d.), to the satisfaction of those who knew them of old, and 
to the delight of a younger public who have read scraps of 
them in Professor Lewis Campbell's most attractive anthology 
(“Seripture and Truth,” Henry Frowde, 2s. 6d. net). It is 
many years since they were written, and much water has in those 
years flowed under the bridges. Yet they remain even now among 
the best expositions of the Liberal Church spirit. As a preface 
to the “ Essays,” Sir Leslie Stephen's paper on the Life of 
Jowett has been reprinted from the National Review (May, 1897). 
The critic dwells at length upon Jowett’s religious opinions, and 
dwells without sympathy. He takes up the attitude of the 
typical agnostic towards the typical Liberal Churchman. He 
thinks it illogical for a man to call himself a Christian and 
desire the Christianisation of society unless he is what is 
called orthodox, unless, that is, he can honestly give in his 
adhesion to one or other of the two great divisions of 
orthodox thought. “Jowett,” writes Sir Leslie Stepben, 
“sincerely held Christianity to be in some shape the 
great force on the side of the moral elevation of mankind. 
When removing what seemed to others the very essence 
of the creed, he really supposed himself to be removing only 
incrustation.” In the eyes of his critic, Jowett’s position 
implied “an intellectual weakness.” Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
in the sume spirit, has lately endeavoured—in “ The Creed of 
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a Layman” (Macmillan and Co., 7s. 6d. nét), of which we 
purpose later on to publish a notice—to throw his Broad 
Church friends upon the horns of a dilemma by demanding 
that they should decide “whether the Bible be God’s truth, 
or a dubious compilation of Oriental documents.” As we have 
said, the point of view is a common one among agnostics. Oddly 
enough, it is one shared by the ultra-orthodox, who often seem 
as though they were trying to strengthen their own faith by 
disparaging that of somebody else. Two voices are con- 
stantly raised to harass and distress the Liberal Churchman. 
“To disagree with us is to deny Christ,” declares the one raised 
high in solemn condemnation. “Come, be a man, and admit 
you know nothing about it and never will,” whispers the other 
in mocking encouragement. “How long balt ye between two 
opinions?” cry both together. “There is but one alternative 
before a man of any spirit,—all or nothing.” Meanwhile the 
Liberal Churchman keeps on his way, like St. Paul before 
him, “ perplexed, but not in despair.” 

Is his intellectual position really so much weaker than 
that of his critics? Is it indeed the fear of facing the 
issue of his theory—his theory of free thought—which 
keeps him within the Christian fold? May it not be 
maintained that it is his very sincerity, his determination to 
accept the facts as he sees them, which prevents his crossing 
the threshold ? Has he any more right, he cannot but ask 
himself, to assert a greater degree of ignorance than he 
possesses than to assert a greater degree of knowledge? A 
man may be quite unable to accept as an infallible authority 
either the Canon of Scripture mechanically interpreted or the 
counsels of the Church, and yet he may well hesitate to say 
that, after all the instruction he has received from both, he 
still “knows nothing” on the subject of religion. He may well 
believe that “there is a spirit in man: and the inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding,” and he may be 
persuaded that the whole body of Scripture is the greatest 
witness possessed by the world to that fact without 
being prepared to credit the story of a creation com- 
pleted in a week, or the story of Noah’s Ark. He may 
be convinced that the Christian Church has been, and is, 
and will be the most powerful influence for good the world 
has ever known, and yet he may not feel assured that the 
Holy Spirit guided upon certain given occasions by means of 
a majority an assembly of angry controversialists to correct 
intellectual conclusions. Surely no doubts as to the cause of 
the plagues in Egypt, or the disappearance of Elijah in a fiery 
chariot, need prevent a reasonable man from believing from his 
heart the philosophy of history taught by the Hebrew chroniclers, 
any more than his Christian faith, which forbids him to believe 
that the minatory portions of the Psalter were spoken by the 
Spirit of God, affects the fact that certain of the Psalms ex- 
press for all time the eternal desire of the human soul to find out 
God, and the ever-renewed satisfaction with which the weary 
spirit turns to its rest in the assurance that religious emotion is 
in its essence of the nature of a response rather than of a call. 
The poet who wrote: “My heart hath talked of Thee, seek 
ye my face. Thy face, Lord, will I seek,” had some inspired 
insight, not perhaps into the political origins of a little people 
dwelling in a corner of Syria, but into the history of the 
human soul. Why a man should call himself an agnostic 
because he is uncertain who wrote the various books of the 
Bible is totally incomprehensible to the mind of the present 
writer. Whether there were two Isaiahs or a dozen does 
not do away with the message of comfort whereby they 
were inspired for souls in distress. It is surely immaterial 
whether one poet or more foresaw that the hope of every 
Jewish woman that she might be the chosen mother of the 
warrior who should redeem Israel was only a patriotic dream, 
that the true Messiah should shed no blood, neither strive 
nor cry in the streets, but would reveal by wonderful counsels 
the universal fatherhood of God. When the author of the 
Book of Job confessed to the world how, goaded by misfortune, 
his spirit strove with God and finally found peace, he added 
forever to the spiritual treasure of the race; but whether when 
he cast his experience into the form of a drama he used 
fact or fiction as his medium is of no religious moment 
whatever. To demand the security of an absolute 
authority or to refuse credit is to break the bank of 
human knowledge altogether. If a reader of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, while fully acknowledging that the writers had no 
special insight into questions of physical science or historical 
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research, is yet constrained to cry as he reads: “ Lord, 
these things men live, and im all these things is the life of m 
spirit,” he can surely affirm with sincerity that the Bible 
contains the Word of God, and he surely could not in common 
candour allude to it as a collection of dubious documents, 

But to leave altogether the discussion of the Old Testament 
and turn to the far more crucial question of the New. Is a 
man bound to admit that through the teaching of the New 
Testament he can “know nothing” of God because that 
teaching was set down by fallible men,—by men, that is, as 
liable to error as men still are who have sufficient strength of 
mind to move the world, sufficient sincerity of purpose to stake 
their lives, and sufficient moral and spiritual insight to instruct 
the sages of all time? Again, how many Liberal Churchmen 
could sincerely declare that they “ know nothing” of Christian 
spiritual experience ? They may be ever so reserved, ever so 
humble-minded, but they will hardly meet the question of 
conscience, “ Are the consolations of God small unto thee?” 
by a flat assertion that they know nothing about them. 
Too often the burden of their religious thought may find 
expression in the sad words of Holy Writ: “ Thou hast covered 
thyself with a cloud, that our prayer should not pass through.” 
But Liberal Churchmen, whatever their different interpreta. 
tions of mediaeval and scholastic definitions of Deity, do 
as a body gladly confess the absolute divinity as well as 
the universality of the Spirit of Christ, and when confronted 
by the consensus of Christian experience that He does still, 
in the truest and most real sense, enter the hearts of those 
who are willing to receive Him, reconciling their wills to God, 
and revealing to them that element in human nature over 
which death has no dominion, they cannot in sincerity brush 
aside the evidence with the indifferent rejoinder that they know 
nothing about it. This being so, how can they regard Christ 
in the light of a philosopher among philosophers? That the 
moral teaching of Christ and the moral teaching of the great 
Romans of the same period were very similar is an undis- 
puted fact; but to seek for the Spirit—the dynamic power— 
of Christ in the teachings of the great classics is, in the 
eyes of most Liberal Churchmen, to seek the living with 
the dead. 

If the position of the Liberal Churchman be such as we 
have indicated, can he in sincerity call himself anything but 
a Christian, or cease to do his best, in a world which is in 
plain need of many exorcisements, to cast out devils in the 
name of the Nazarene? May he not, on the other hand, wait 
with assurance the final justification of his Master though all 
the orthodox of Christendom call on Christ, and all the 
sceptics of the world on the four winds of heaven, to forbid 
him “ because he followeth not with us ” ? 





MEN OF SCIENCE AT PLAY. 


W* are frequently told that the old model of classical 
learning, known to a former generation more 
commonly than now as the “humanities,” is about to pass 
away and give place to science. The theory of the nature of 
matter, knowledge of the electron, and familiarity with radio- 
activity are to replace the verbs in yw and the paradigms 
of irregular verbs as the backbone of sound education,— 
a prospect at which Mr. Herbert Paul has shaken his head. 
We know and admire the men who were reared on the “grand 
old fortifying curriculum,” as Matthew Arnold calls a classical 
education in “ Friendship’s Garland.” What will the men of 
science be like who succeed them—if they do succeed them— 
as the keepers of learning’s conscience? The courteous old 
name for classical study proclaimed its humanising influence. 
Will science—we use the term, of course, in its narrow, but 
well-understood, sense—be also humanising? It is rather 
important to know. It would relieve our anxiety. We cannot 
see why, if the world could only be as reasonable as it ought 
to be, there should be in the last resort any divorce between 
science and the classics. Science needs the classics, if only 
to bestow accurately formed descriptive words on its 
discoveries. Men of science rightly object to the ill- 
formed and hideous word “scientist”; but that is nothing 
compared with some of the mongrel words which scientists 
(we use the word here more in anger than in sorrow) 
have thrust upon us. We suspect that at the top of 
the tree the scientific character is perfectly human, and 
that few first-rate scientific minds would disavow, like their 
inferiors, the need for classical learning as the complement of 
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ali other learning. They know that man cannot live by 
radium alone. Herbert Spencer in his “ Autobiography,” we 
admit, gives a text to the doubters. He wrote of the futility 
and tedious repetitions of Homer, and declared that he put 
down the book in sheer boredom. We have nothing, of 
course, to say against a bold literary judgment, however 
singular. A man who runs counter to a general opinion which 
may have become merely mechanical commands respect for 
his sincerity. Mr. Bernard Shaw has made some of his 
reputation by condemning Shakespeare. But apart from the 
charge of tedious repetitions (which, for all we know, Herbert 
Spencer would have brought equally against the magnificent 
Hebrew poetry and against such pretty poetical forms as the 
triolet), this case of Homer is precisely one in which we 
should have expected Spencer's interest to be in the best sense 
scientific. Our art, our literature, our civilisation itself, are 
largely drawn from Hellenic culture. One would have expected 
the scientific brain to say to itself: “‘ Whatever I may think 
of this Greek epic as literature, is it not important scientifically 
to learn what kind of thoughts and deeds appealed to the men 
to whom our civilisation is so profoundly indebted?” Let us 
pass over this, however, as a crotchet. Without prejudice 
we still seek for signs as to what manner of men our future 
masters are to be. Will they be human? 
In the current number of the Cornhill Magazine we notice 
a delightful paper by Mr. Leonard Huxley on “A Great 
Darwinian and his Friends.” The great Darwinian is the 
yenerable Sir Joseph Hooker, now in his ninetieth year, 
Darwin’s closest friend, and one of the survivors of the 
X Club. In the description of this club we get a glimpse of 
great men at play. They are certainly very human, and 
therefore also presumably reasonable. The rest might easily 
and naturally follow. The X Club was formed to give an 
opportunity of meeting to a few friends. It was essentially a 
dinner club. The first meeting was held in November, 1864, 
and the twenty-first birthday of the club was celebrated at the 
Atheneum in 1885. The nine members were T. A. Hirst, 
William Spottiswoode, Tyndall, Edward Frankland, Huxley, 
Sir Joseph Hooker, G. Busk, Lord Avebury, and Herbert 
Spencer. “It has happened,” said Huxley, “that these cronies 
had developed into bigwigs of various kinds, and therefore the 
club has incidentally—I might say accidentally—bad a gooa 
deal of influence in the scientific world. But if I had to 
propose to a man to join, and he were to say, ‘ Well, what is 
your object?’ I should have to reply, like the needy knife- 
grinder, ‘Object, God bless you, Sir, we've none to show.’”’ 
It is quite true that the club, in spite of its amiable aimless- 
ness, earned a reputation, all the greater, no doubt, because it 
was mysterious. Huxley once overheard a member of the 
Atheneum say to another: “I say, A., do you know anything 
about the X Club?” “Oh, I've heard of it,” was the answer. 
“What do they do?” “ Well, they govern scientific affairs, 
and really, on the whole, they don’t do it badly.” Given the 
membership of the club, such a reputation was inevitable. 
“But,” wrote Huxley, “if my good friends could only have 
been present at a few of our meetings they would have been 
much shocked at the sadly frivolous tone of our ordinary 
conversation.” We are reminded of a passage in Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Autobiography” in which he tells how he asked 
a few friends to a picnic. One of the ladies was astonished 
at the entertainment. “A philosopher, and give a picnic!” 
she exclaimed; whereupon Herbert Spencer remarks in his 
book that he had continually to combat the misconception 
that philosophy meant disregard of pains and contempt of 
pleasures. “It isa great mistake for adults,’ he adds, “and 
especially for adults who work their brains much, to give up 
sports and games. The maxim on which I have acted is—Be 
a boy as long as youcan.” Mr. Leonard Huxley is evidently 
conscious of the same misconception. The popular picture of 
the man of science, he says, is a morally shrivelled specialist 
who willingly and remorselessly sacrifices romance and adven- 
tare and human ties, the poetic sense and the fulness of life, 
in the pursuit of a cold intellectual idea. Compare with that 
picture the behaviour of this club of famous names. The 
club had no rules, save the unwritten law not to have any. 
But skeleton minutes were kept. A specimen entry is: 
“Talked polities, scandal, and the three classes of witnesses— 
liars, d——d liars, and experts.” At one time the club 
organised excursions for its members and their wives, sym- 
bolised by the algebraic notation “x's + yv's.” After this we 





should hardly have been shocked to learn from the minutes 
that the “x's” of the outing were paid by the “x's.” In Herbert 
Spencer's “ Autobiography” we have found some details of 
the club which Mr. Leonard Huxley has not repeated. 
Among the names suggested were “The Thorough Club”— 
rejected because of its historical associations—and “The 
Blastodermic,” the blastoderm being the part of the ovum in 
which the rudiments of future organisation first appear. If 
the second name had been adopted, we confess we should not 
have been able to write these lines with so light a heart. 
Apparently “ X” was chosen eventually because it stood for 
the unknown quantity, and therefore committed the club to 
nothing. It made possible enigmatical announcements of the 
meetings. Thus a few days before the first Thursday in the 
month the secretary would send to the members postcards 
bearing the reminder “x = 5,” or whatever day of the month 
the Thursday happened to be. 

With the X Club one may compare the Red Lion Club, 
about which Mr. Leonard Huxley gives an extract from one 
of his father’s letters in 1851. The club used to meet during 
the session of the British Association. To the meeting at 
Ipswich, described by Huxley, some foreigners were invited 
(the Prince of Canino, Bonaparte’s nephew, among them), and 
were astonished at the behaviour of the grave Professors, 
whose English solemnity they had no doubt commented on 
elsewhere. The Red Lions had a custom of roaring instead 
of cheering, and of wagging one coat-tail (the lion's tail) when 
applauding. The Prince was much impressed by these pro- 
ceedings, and when he stood up to respond to the toast of 
his health, instead of making a speech he gave three mighty 
roars and three wags. As all this is very human, we have 
some hopes for the humanities, and still bear up in spirit against 
the pessimism of Mr. Herbert Paul. Let us not despair yet. 
“A man,” said Dr. Johnson, “should pass a part of his time 
with the laughers, by which means anything ridiculous or 
particular about him might be presented to his view and 
corrected.” May we not hope that if the coming age of science 
is dominated by its Huxleian and Hookerian brains, instead of 
by its mediocrities, men will profit by the sagacity of the 
laughers and modify anything ridiculous or too particular 
about them,—by which, of course, we mean anything non- 
humanistic ? 





ROOKS AND ROOKERIES. 

VHE Council of the Staffordshire Chamber of Agriculture 

has issued a circular to owners of rookeries in the 
county suggesting that it will be advisable, in view of the 
increasing destructiveness of rooks in farming districts, to 
take counsel with a view to thinning the rooks’ numbers. 
It would be a valuable contribution to natural and 
agricultural history if the Chamber could obtain from 
local correspondents definite accounts of the damage done, 
and the relief, if any, afforded by killing down the birds. 
There are few ornithological topics which have led to closer 
debate than the question of the amount of harm done by 
the rook to sown and ripening crops, compared with the 
services which he renders to the farmer in the destruction of 
grubs and insects injurious to plant life; and it is an 
interesting speculation whether the rook may not be in some 
respects changing his habits, like his field-companion, the 
starling, who now eats fruit whenever he can get it. Direct 
evidence on this point is not always easy to obtain. Gilbert 
White, for instance, has not very much to say about the rook, 
and what he has to say is concerned chiefly with its nesting 
habits, or with an example of albinism, not with its diet. He 
has a quaint little passage referring to a pair of milk-white 
rooks which were thrown out of their nest by “a booby of a 
carter,” from which you would gather that at the back of the 
rustic mind of the period was a notion that rooks were birds 
to be destroyed at sight; but be does not discuss the reasons 
prompting the destructive carter’s action, he merely laments 
the death of the birds as curiosities; “their bills, legs, feet, 
and claws were milk-white.” But in Gilbert White’s day 
there was so much waiting for somebody to observe accurately 
about birds that the wonder always will be, not that he missed 
an observation, but that he observed so accurately. 

Waterton was perhaps the rook’s first really enthusiastic 
champion. He bad no doubt about the rook’s right to be 
considered the farmer's friend. He does not, of course, argue 
that the rook does no harm at all; he grants that it pulls up 
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sprouting corn, in order to get at the grain at the root of the 
blade, and that it will attack cornstacks in winter, when the 
thatch bas been partly removed by a gale. But as regards 
the sprouting corn, be urges that the pilfering only lasts three 
weeks, and can be checked by hiring a boy at threepence a day ; 
and as to the thatched stacks, a man would be a slovenly farmer 
if he did not repair the damaged roof immediately ; “still, 
we have farmers in Yorkshire of this description.” Another 
fault of the bird is that it “is certainly too fond of walnuts,”— 
an unmannerly predilection of which time has not cured it. 
But with all these faults, Waterton is convinced of the essential 
usefulness of the bird. He repeats on two occasions the 
lamentable story of the North American colonists who killed 
off their “purple grakles” (the local representative of the 
rook), and were punished by having all their grass eaten by 
insects, so that they had to import hay from England ; and he 
is equally insistent on the experiences of the inhabitants of 
the French island of Réunion, who were guilty of a like folly 
and were visited with a plague of grasshoppers in consequence. 
But although since Waterton’s day the rook has never wanted 


defenders against the accusing ignorance of farmers, he has | 


never been championed with more amazing industry than by 
the German doctor who made known the results of his experi- 
ments only last yeur. 
investigations actually examined the crops of four thousand 
and thirty rooks,—surely an appalling achievement. How- 
ever, he certainly obtained some very remarkable figures. He 
counted every grain of corn and every insect in every crop, 
and found that while the four thousand crops contained as 
many us 42,239 sprouted and unsprouted grains of corn and 
587 potatoes, they contained also 43,997 insects injurious 
to agriculture. Of these 43,997 insects, no fewer than 
4,486 were cockchafer-beetles and grubs, and 3,896 were 
click-beetles and their larvae, wireworms. He then pro- 
ceeded to calculate the damage which would have been 
done to crops by the cockchafers alone. If half the 
2,222 cockchafer-beetles were females, they would lay 60 to 
70 eggs apiece,—total, 66,660 eggs. 
there would be 33,330 grubs. Now a grub spends three years 
in the soil, and destroys perhaps ten cereal plants, at a low 


estimate, per annum. Imagine, however, that half the grubs get | 


killed somehow during the second year, and an easy calculation 


shows that before the 33,330 eggs had matured into beetles | 


they would have destroyed between a half and three-quarters 
of a million plants. Contrast these numbers with the numbers 
of the grains of corn eaten by the insatiate four thousand, and 
remember that you have confined yourself to the cockchafers 
only, and the conclusion is clear. You are left to imagine the 


gnawing remorse with which the doctor must have contem- | 
plated the defunct remains of the hapless subjects of his , 


experiment. Would he dare to show his face to a furmer ? 


It may well be the case, however, that there is a limit to the | 


number per acre at which rooks are useful to the farmer, and 
that when that number is exceeded some of the rooks get into 
bad habits, such as preferring grain to grubs, or even indulging 


in unhallowed feasts from the pheasantry and chicken-run. | 
Probably, when rooks take to egg-eating and chick-stealing, | 


they are first impelled to their horrid deeds by prolonged 
frosts or dry weather, which make it impossible for them to 
drive their beaks into the soil for their natural food. For all 
that, a good deal of experience seems to show that a rook who 
has once got a taste for eggs or young birds is like a man- 
eating tiger; he prefers the forbidden food to all others, 
and he had better be shot as an evil and unregenerate fowl 
if ever he is caught among the pheasants or the poultry- 
coops. But there is another question, in regard to the 
thinning down of rooks, on which collected statistics would be 
particularly interesting. What is the direct evidence in 
support of the widely held but incorrect belief that unless the 
young rooks are shot every year, the rookery will be deserted ? 
How many instances are there, and when did they occur, of 
rookeries being deserted when the young rooks had been left 
unshot the year before? Of course, deserted rookeries are 
by no means uncommon, but what is the direct connexion 
between the thinning down of the young rooks and the 
desertion of the nests? For, it is needless to say, there are 
plenty of rookeries in the country where the young rooks are 
never shot, and which go on increasing happily every year. 
Is it a question of tree-room? Do the rooks decide that there 
is room for so many nests, and for no more, bere, or there, or 


Dr. Hollrung in the course of his | 


If half of these hatched, | 


in that space of country? It would seem that they do 
sometimes, at all events, for they will often prevent a i 
rookery being built up by other rooks within a cottain 
distance of an established colony; and they often quarre! 
apparently in a purposeless way, but it may be with real 
instinctive knowledge, over the placing of a particular nest in 
a particular spot. These involved problems of the rook com. 
munity are some of the most interesting in all bird history 
Only experience, for instance, teaches the astonishing diff. 
culty of trying to persuade the birds to establish a rookery in 
what is apparently an ideal situation, if they do not want to 
come there. Hard-rearing of young birds among the trees 
where they are wanted to build; the placing of nests, half op 
wholly made, among the tree-branches before the breeding 
season begins ; even the deportation of entire nests of young 
into the tree-tops, after the exumple of Sir Edward Northey, 
who carted a nest from Epsom to the Temple (he establisheq 
his rookery successfully),—all have failed over and over again. 
though, also, each method has occasionally succeeded. ; 

It may be that British rooks during the past few years haye 
grown too many for British acres. If so, the remedy ig 
distressingly simple, and will not, it is to be hoped, be applied 
too thoroughly. It may be necessary to keep the number of 
rooks in certain districts within limits, but it is, after all, one 
of the poorest uses to which to put a rookery, to use it for 
rook-shooting. It is true that not all the young rooks will 
“stand to be killed,” as the advertisements say of keepers’ 
night-dogs; they very wisely fly away. It is true, also, that 
in a good snoring breeze, or even in a light wind, the humped, 
dusty-black body of the young rook, half hidden in the 
humming greenery sixty feet or more in the air, is not always 
an easy mark. But the end of such witless beings is an 
unhappy business, and as for rook-pie, although there be those 
who speak with satisfaction of stewings in milk and other 
gastronomical essays, the thought can be nauseating enough 
to others. The real happiness in the possession of a rookery 
has nothing to do with rifles. It is in the succession of sights 
and sounds which it provides during the year,—the long, 
leisurely flights through the heavens of majestic birds, out 
and home at morning and evening; sudden descents from 
immense heights, and strange and ordered evolutions above 
the trees before settling in the darkening branches; rooks in 
a wind, reeling up and down and aslant above the horizon of 
trees ; above all, rooks in the hot sunlight of a May morning, 
stalking shining through the buttercups or flapping clumsily 
from the swaying elm-branches, with all the bright air resonant 
with the sharp clatter of jackdaws, the gobble of satis. 
' fied nestlings, and the solemn cawing of wise and anxious 
parent birds. Rooks look too small, at the distance at which 
they keep us, to give a proper idea of their real size and 
| importance. But bring them near to you with a pair of field- 
glasses, and watch them settling and resettling, pluming their 
| wings, stooping their heads to caw portentously, and flapping 
| away again from the dead or dying tree without which no 
| rookery is complete, and which all rooks will prefer to 
conduct their business upon before a tree in leaf. Only then 
will you realise the largeness and handsomeness of the 
intimate life of a rookery. There is nothing in Japanese 
picture-schemes more decorative than half-a-dozen of these 
| big, shapely birds, their black feathers glossy with shot 
| purple, balancing on dark und spiky bare branches against 
a background of pure blue or tumbling clouds. 





| 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“PASSIVE RESISTANCE.” 

(To tHe Epiron oF Tur 

Sir,—It was with the greatest pleasure that I read your com- 
ments in last week’s Spectator on the letter addressed to the 
| Premier by Lord Hugh Cecil and others on the subject of 
“ passive resistance.” You say quite truly that the logic of 
| that letter, as against the Premier and all other sympathisers 
with “ passive resistance,” is unanswerable. But the writers 
of the letter should have let that very fact give them pause. 
| No weapon can really be a good one that admits of being 
turned with such fatal effect against those that use it. The 
| Nonconformists have scored a victory by its use; but it bas 
| been done at the cost of leaving themselves absolutely defence- 
less against similar tactics on the part of their opponents. If 
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the Church now makes use of the same ill weapon, she will 
possibly, nay probably, score a victory, but it will be at a 
cost that few really thoughtful persons would care to pay. But 
I would have the Church moved by higher considerations than 
a fear of results such as these. Ifany large section of Church 
opinion endorses the use of “ passive resistance” at this time, 
] do not see how that most anarchical form of protest can fail 
to become a recognised weapon in political warfare in the 
future, than which nothing could be more fatal to public order. 
If, on the other hand, the Church as a whole refuses, even 
under the provocation of a most unjust Bill, to adopt such a 
method of resistance, I think we may well hope that “ passive 
resistance ” will stand discredited in the eyes of all respectable 
persons. And certainly there is no greater service that the 
Church could do to the country than to bring into proper 
contempt a mode of protest that must, if it becomes general, 
strike at the very foundations of public order. I think that 
Mr. McKenna’s Bill would justify “passive resistance” if 
anything could. What, then, could be more impressive, what 
attitude more worthy of the national Church, than to say: 
“Let us rather suffer ourselves to be defrauded than strike 
at the very foundations of law and government” ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., PETER GREEN. 

27 Blackfriars Road, Salford, Manchester. 

[We are in the heartiest possible agreement with the views 
so wisely and temperately expressed by our correspondent. 
The Church has a great opportunity for showing how truly 
national she is by refusing, no matter how great the excuse, 
to adopt an anarchic attitude.—Eb. Spectutor. | 





THE CONGO REFORM MOVEMENT. 

{To tur Eptrork or Tar “ Srecraton.” | 
Sir,—I am receiving many letters from all over the country 
of which, roughly, this is the burden: * What can I, as a 
unit, do to register my opinicns in regard tothe Congo? Can 
I sign a petition? There must be tens of thousands like me 
who would wish to do something, however small, if they only 
knew what todo.” From some quarters it is suggested to me 
that monster petitions to the Government should be organised. 
But Iam convinced that they are to be discouraged. I venture 
to make the following suggestions, and I ask of your courtesy 
permission to do so through your columns, as it is physically 
impossible for me to write individually to all my corre- 
spondents. First, let all such Associations as the Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon and the Christian Endeavour Union arrange 
that a petition to Parliament be signed by the presidents and 
secretaries of their branches throughout the country, to be 
presented to Parliament by a Member whom they may 
select. The adult schools and kindred bodies could act 
in a similar way, but individually, through their own 
Parliamentary representative, as was done the other day by 
the Norwich Adult School through Mr. George White, M.P., 
who obtained the Speaker's permission to read the petition 
to the House. Secondly, let a Committee of prominent 
citizens be formed in every constituency, whose duty it shall 
be to organise the signatories to a carefully signed petition to 
Parliament, to be presented through that constituency’s 
Parliamentary representative; in this work the local religious 
bodies could play a useful part by giving out notices in their 
places of worship. The effect of systematic and concentrated 
effort of this kind could not but be profound and far-reaching. 
Pressure upon individual Members of Parliament is most 
important. It is essential that every Member of Parliament 
should be convinced that those who have sent him to West- 
minster are determined that the rubber slave trade on the 
Congo shall be put an end to,—which it can be directly the 
British Government consider themselves sufficiently backed 
by public opinion to take a strong, bold, clear course, con- 
sistent with the Treaty rights of this country and with 
national responsibilities. By the means I have indicated 
every man and woman throughout the country can lend a 
hand in doing for the natives of Central Africa to-day what 
the reformers did for the natives of Central Africa a century 
ago. The Association will be happy to supply forms of 
petition if requested. Such requests should be sent to the 
honorary secretary of the Congo Reform Association at the 
above address.—I am, Sir, &c., 


: E. D. Moret. 
4 Oidha’l ‘ treet, Livery ool. 








THE NAVY LEAGUE AND ITS DUTY. 

(To Tas Evtron ov THE “SPxcraron.”] 
Srr,—Amongst your readers very many assuredly sympatbise 
deeply with the views which you have powerfully expressed 
during the Jast few months regarding the reduction of our 
naval strength. And amongst these must be included, as I 
venture to hope and to believe, a considerable number of 
members of the Navy League. To such members I ask, with 
much deference, your permission to address an appeal, and 
this appeal is that if by any means they can make attendance 
possible, they will be present at the League’s annual meeting, 
which is to be held on Wednesday next, the 15th inst., at 
3 p.m., in the Royal United Service Institution, Whiteball. 
This is, in England, an age of mandates. Without a mandate 
no Government nowadays appears to dare to take apy 
important legislative decision; and it must be clear to all that 
without some indication at least of the views of the general 
body of their members, the authorities of the Navy League 
would experience great difficulty in taking any forward step, 
for upon the question of the effect of recent naval changes 
experts differ and opinions clash. Both inside and outside 
the League, men to whom an equal degree of solicitude for 
the safety of the country must be attributed are diametrically 
opposed on this point, though perbaps amongst those in any 
degree in touch with the prevailing feeling in the Navy itself 
conviction of a lessening national security is widely diffused. 
In presence, however, of this divergence, the need for a 
reference by the League to its members is plain, and on 
Wednesday that reference is to be made. An amendment to 
the resolution proposing the adoption of the annual report 
will be moved by myself, seconded by Mr. L. G. Horton- 
Smith, and have the immense advantage of the support of 
Mr. L. J. Maxse and of Mr. H. W. Wilson. ‘lhe views 
expressed in the amendment are based on specific facts, and 
our case is cumulative. One circumstance, at any rate, stands 
out with a glaring force that only the blind can refuse to 
perceive, and that is the reduction of the Naval Estimates by 
£6,400,000 within three years,—indeed, the real reduction is 
greater still. Let him believe who can that this great with- 
drawal of the substance of the nation from the support of its 
Fleet bas been accomplished without diminution of fighting 
strength. To those less credulous I appeal, with all the 
earnestness that can be put into words, to attend the meeting 
next week. All members and associates of the League are 
invited to be present, though the former alone have the right 
to vote.—I am, Sir, &c., Hakoup F. Wyatt. 


United University Club, Pall Mall. 





SOLDIERING AND THE RECRUITING DIFFICULTY. 

{To Tue Eotror or Tue “Srectaror.”) 
Srr,—When Mr. Brodrick introduced the system of a three 
years’ engagement, with an option to the soldier to extend his 
service for a further period with the colours, his motives were 
both sound and reasonable; but the event proved him to have 
been mistaken in the assumptions upon which the new 
departure was bused. It was supposed that sufficient 
numbers of men would extend their service beyond three 
years, and that the option to pass into the Reserve on 
completion of so short a period would, upon the one hand, 
be preventative of desertion, and, upon the other, tend to 
swell in a convenient manner the ranks of the Army Reserve. 
Actually, the proportion of the three years’ men electing to 
prolong their service with the colours was so small that the 
provision of adequate drafts for India became impossible, and 
only by means of “ bounties” paid to soldiers already in India, 
so as to induce them to prolong their service in that country, 
were the authorities enabled to keep the Army up to its 
establishment. Thus the gain to the Reserve, caused by men 
passing into it after three years’ service at home, was heavily 
discounted by the loss of those who failed to pass into it 
from India. 

Mr. Brodrick may fairly claim to have acted reasonably 
in assuming that an option to continue or discoutinue service 
with the colours after three years instead of after seven would 
prove an attraction to many, especially of the better classes of 
recruits, who might be unwilling to pledge themselves for the 
longer period. But he bad failed to reckon with the fact that 
in too many cases actual experience of the soldier's life seems 
not to whet the military appetite, but the contrary. At Lome, 
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at all events, the majority become “fed up” rather quickly, 
and either complete unwillingly the term of their engage- 
ments, or, to the number of several thousands annually, are 
guilty of desertion. Nothing, in theory, could be more 
desirable than that the soldier, on the expiration of a brief 
term of years, should be free to continue in thé Army or to 
claim transfer to the Reserve at any time after giving due 
notice, because in such circumstances there would be left little 
or no motive for desertion; but an essential condition to the 
success of such a system must obviously be that sufficient 
numbers to supply the drafts for units abroad shall be content 
to remain with the colours for not less than seven years. Mr. 
Brodrick’s experiment proved, unhappily, a failure, in spite of 
all the advantages theoretically standing to its credit, simply 
because the soldier’s life failed in the majority of cases to 
commend itself to those who had embraced it. The question 
is: Why should not the men be contented, and is it possible 
to remove their objections by altering the conditions under 
which they serve ? 

The men of the Spectator Experimental Company were at 
work and at high pressure during far longer hours per week 
than any British Regulars. They were, moreover, under no 
terrors of military law; any man who desired his discharge 
had merely to ask for it, but very few did so, and in almost 
every case not because they were “fed up,” but because 
favourable opportunities in civil life had come in their way 
which they could not afford to let slip. Apparently, therefore, 
drill and training, however severely applied, do not in them- 
selves disgust healthy young men of our race, and the reasons 
why soldiering fails to please so many of them must con- 
sequently be sought elsewhere. 

One evening Mr. Walsh and I had been discussing this very 
question, and the former, on going to his room to dress for 
dinner, asked his servant—a man of his regiment—how he 
would propose to make the Army attractive, so that men 
should come forward plentifully to serve in it and be con- 
tented afterwards. ‘“ You have got the answer, Sir, in these 
barracks,” replied the man, without a moment’s hesitation. “TI 
would serve as long as they liked to keep me on the same terms, 
but as things are I mean to go as soon as my time is up.” 
“But,” said Mr. Walsh, “the Spectator men are on parade, 
or at work one way or another, almost all day; they soldier 
far harder than we do in the regiment.” “ Yes, Sir, that's 
true; but then they always know what they are ‘for’; they 
ar’n’t being always ‘messed about’; they have to work hard 
enough, but they get their time off for certain, or know they 
are not going to get it, and when not on duty they can go off 
in plain clothes without any bother; and they get their Bank 
Holidays just the same as civilians.” 

Our system at Hounslow was as follows. There was a 
half-holiday on Wednesday ; and on Saturday, after the 
necessary fatigue work and subsequent inspection of barracks, 
all men not required for Saturday or Sunday picquet duty 
were free to go on pass until Sunday night. On other days 
work began at 7 a.m., and continued almost incessantly until 
4.30 p.m., and often until much later. The actual parade 
hours were 7 to 8, 9 to 10, 11 to 12.35, 1.45 to 4.30; that is to 
say, six hours twenty minutes per full working day, or in all, 
per week of six days, thirty-one hours fifty-five minutes, 
including three hours’ fatigue, &c., on Saturdays and three 
hours thirty-five minutes’ drill and training on Wednesday 
mornings. The average per day was thus about five and a 
quarter hours; or, if we deduct for Bank Holidays, slightiy 
less than five hours. I venture to assert that if the men 
had worked for five hours every day, instead of longer on 
some days and less on others, having no Wednesday half- 
holidays and drilling also on Saturday mornings, they would 
soon have been “ fed up,” and would have made far less pro- 
gress, in each week, than they actually did. “All work and 
no play” is said to make “Jack a dull boy.” This is true; 
but it is still more true that less work, coupled with being 
continually a puppet at the end of a string, not working, but 
being nevertheless prevented from playing, has an even worse 
effect. 

The Spectator men knew that they might safely arrange 
football or cricket matches for Wednesday afternoons, and 
that timely notice would be given them in the rare event of 
any unavoidable alteration of the usual half-holiday baving to 
be made. Every man knew a week in advance whether he 
would be free to go on pass on the following Saturday, or be 








» Tc 
required for picquet,—subject, of course, to the chance of 
some one “ going sick” and thus pushing a comrade up the 
duty roster. Finally, there was the much-prized advantage of 
being allowed to wear plain clothes. It is often alleged that 
petty stoppages from pay disgust the soldier, But the 
Spectator men were fined half-a-crown or less for every 
irregularity, or were awarded “ bad marks,” each of which wag 
equivalent to a fine of threepence. Talking or looking about 
in the ranks always involved a “bad mark.” Yet the men 
were happy and contented at Hounslow, and one and alll go 
to leave, simply because work and play were regularly mapped 
out, and all enjoyed full liberty when off duty. My experience 
is that men do not object to drill, if it is well done, and that 
they enjoy training; what they dislike is uncertainty and 
“messing about.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. A. Pottocx, 

P.S.—As a further illustration of the points I have insisteg 
on above, let me quote the following passages from a letter 
written by a member of the Spectator Experimental Com. 
pany :—“ In remembrance of the Spectator Company, which I 
served under you as a private in your company, I thought I 
should like to let you know what improvement your training 
has done me. Iam now in the police force, and 1 am doing 
well, which is entirely due to the training which I had while 
on Hounslow Heath. When on duty and off duty I cannot 
help thinking of the happy days I spent,’—.e., in the Spectator 
Experimental Company. 





THE BRITISH AND ROMAN EMPIRES, 
[To tHe Eprtor or THe “ Sprecrator.”)} 

Srr,—It is not easy to agree altogether with Mr. Haldane, Dr, 
Hodgkin, or your correspondent Mr. B. H. Holland (Spectator, 
April 27th) as to the causes that brought about the dissolution 
of the Roman Empire, nor is it possible to accept without 
modification the analogies between that Empire and oor 
own which are deduced from those alleged causes and from 
certain broad territorial resemblances. History does not repeat 
itself. The most that we can say is that certain social laws 
and principles are continuously in operation, and that given 
similar facts, these principles will produce similar results, 
The population of the Roman Empire had very little in common 
with the population of the British Empire. It is absolutely 
true to say that force was the social ideal worshipped 
by the Roman, while freedom is the social ideal worshipped 
by the Briton. So far, at any rate, Mr. Haldane seems right, 
and it might be contended that when force ceased to radiate 
from Rome as its sole centre, and occupied independent fields 
of operation, the Empire’s day was done. But this does not 
explain why Rome ceased to be the centre of energy. Then, 
again, it might be said that the worship of force was directly 
responsible for the State Socialism and the system of doles 
which reached its height at the end of the second century 
under Septimius Severus and sapped the life of Rome. But 
it must be remembered that the population of Rome comprised 
two classes unknown to us,—a soldiery subject to no civil 
check, and a huge crowd of slaves possessing neither nationality 
nor patriotism. The dole system was the result of the form 
of government and of the absence of Constitutional continuity. 
By the beginning of the fourth century Rome had become an 
impossible centre of energy for the Empire. So far one seems 
to see that the decay of the Roman Empire followed naturally 
from the constitutional weakness of its heart, an organ subject 
to palpitations of an alarming character and structurally 
weak. If any lesson is to be learnt from analogy, it surely is 
that the social structure of England, the heart of our Empire, 
should be made sound, and that there should be no tampering 
with the continuity of constitutional life. There is, however, 
another analogy that may be quite soundly made,—the 
analogy between the Imperial finance of Rome and Britain. 
Two forms of Socialism played their part in the destruction 
of the Roman Empire. One is that referred to above, the 
system of doles. That was the Socialism of the poor. There 
was also the Socialism of the rich,—in other words, the Imperial 
system of Protection. It is in this system that we find the 
deathblow of Imperial Rome. The worship of force seemed 
to demand such a system. It also answered two other pur- 
poses. It supplied funds for the corruption of the Army and 
the poor, while it created a class of Romans rich beyond even 
our modern ideas of wealth. Gibbon tells us, on the authority 
of Tacitus and Pliny, that 

“in the reign of Augustus and his successors, duties were 
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smposed kind of merchandise, which through a thousand 
imposes owed t0 the great centre of opulence and iuxury; and 
-, whatsoever manner the law was expressed, it was the Roman 
purchaser, and not the provincial merchant, who paid the tax. 
Fie rate of the customs varied from the eighth to the fortieth 
of the value of the commodity; and we have a right to 
oe that the variation was directed by the unalterable 
maxims of policy: that a higher duty was fixed on the articles of 
n those of necessity, and that the productions 


ec f fag The Mrsan by the labour of the subjects of the 
empire were treated with more indulgence than was shown to 
the pernicious, or at least the unpopular, commerce of Arabia and 
India.” (Cap. vi.) 

In fact, the system of Protection began before the time of 
Augustus. He introduced, however, a special Excise-duty for 
Rome and Italy largely for the support of the Army, and a 
further permanent war-tax was introduced at the opening of the 
Christian era by the imposition of an elaborate system of Death- 
duties. Nothing could shake off a system of armed Protection 
that had fastened like a cancer on the Empire. The demand 
for revenue steadily increased until it became necessary for 
Caracalla to adopt the step that Mr. Holland regards as so 
strong an answer to Mr. Haldane’s allegation that Rome was 
founded on force. Caracalla, in fact, extended the citizenship 
of Rome to all persons in the Empire who were not slaves, in 
order to draw from them, as a return for the dignity, the 
immense sums that were required for the maintenance of the 
ideal of force. “The reluctant provincials were compelled 
to assume the vain title and the real obligations of 
Roman citizens.” It was in this purely fiscal device that 
Gibbon discerned the approaching dissolution of the Empire. 
Diocletian’s tariff of maximum prices (301 A.D.) could not stem 
economic forces. Henceforth the frontiers were relegated 
to barbarians. “ With bloody hands, savage manners, and 
desperate resolutions, they sometimes guarded, but much 
oftener subverted, the throne of the Emperors.” 

Mr. W. T. Arnold in his admirable work on “ Roman 
Provincial Administration ” points out the terrible burden of 
the portoria or Custom-duties. ‘Under the Empire there was a 
thorough-going customs system on the frontiers. Some wares, 
especially iron, were absolutely forbidden to be exported; and 
all imported wares paid duty.” The portoria steadily rose 
“till they reached the frightful rate of 124 per cent. in the 
fourth century.” While everything else was in disorder in 
the Empire, the fiscal system became more and more highly 
organised and effective. The portoria, the universal Legacy- 
duty, and the Imperial Land-tax destroyed all patriotism, and 
at last the citizens of the Empire welcomed the barbarians 
“rather with hope than with despair.” If analogy is worth 
anything, it is surely possible to learn something from the 
fiscal system of Rome. The relation of taxation to the two 
forms of Socialism with which we are at present threatened 
is certainly illuminated by the history of the decline and fall 
of the Roman Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. E. G. pe MontMoreENcy. 

Lincoln's Inn. 





THE INCIDENT AT LAHORE. 
|To Tae Evrror or Tae “SpecraTor.” | 
Srr,—In your article of April 27th on “The Incident at 
Lahore” you deprecate any interference—except, perbaps, by 
“strengthening and widening the law of libel”—with the 
freedom of the Press and the right of public meeting in India. 
Your objections to any such interference are based partly on 
political expediency and partly on moral grounds. You argue 
(1) that “India is the last country where it is safe to sit on 
the safety-valve”; that the people have complete means of 
communication independent of the Press (“nor, indeed, are 
the real people accustomed to that method of announcing 
disaffection”); and that a “censorship of the Press would be 
regarded as a wilful reduction of the whole population to 
silence.” You urge (2) that it is our duty to “ vitalise the 
people” by granting the fullest freedom of discussion, and 
ask how that is to be done if we “reduce a continent to 
silence” by the “mental emasculation of its people.” If I 
might venture respectfully to question the soundness of these 
positions, I would submit, in the first place, that the seditious 
Press of India is not so much a safety-valve as a mechanism 
for generating noxious and explosive gas. And though it is 
true that it is not through the Press that “the real people” 
are accustomed to announce their disaffection, the natural 
inference from this would seem to be that the real people 





would not consider themselves reduced to silence by 
restrictions on seditious journalism. Secondly, can it 
be seriously maintained that to allow half-educated 
students and disappointed office-seekers to disseminate 
malicious falsehoods about Government and its motives, 
and to blackmail their own countrymen by personal denuncia- 
tion, without any check but an occasional criminal prosecu- 
tion, is “to vitalise the people”? It would be a great mistake 
to suppose that the present attitude of Government towards 
the baser journalism fills the average unsophisticated but 
intelligent native of India with admiration for British 
magnanimity. He views it with something like the mixture 
of wonder and contempt, not without a dash of amusement, 
with which a well-conditioned public-school boy would regard 
a master who allowed himself to be persistently “cheeked” in 
class by a rebellious urchin. In your article of December 29th 
last on “Self-Government for India” you forcibly pointed 
out the unsuitability to Asiatics of representative institutions. 
Unlimited freedom of the Press is quite as alien to the 
political genius of the East, and is more and more bringing 
into contempt the authority which allows its continuance, 
Some remedy is, I submit, urgently called for, and the best 
may perhaps be found in a revival of the principle of 
the Vernacular Press Act passed by Lord Lytton’s 
Government in 1878, under which the printer or pub- 
lisher of any vernacular paper might be required to 
enter into a bond to publish nothing calculated to excite 
feelings of antipathy to Government, or of race-hatred, 
or for purposes of extortion. Any paper offending in these 
ways could be warned, and if the warning were disregarded 
might be temporarily, or, in case of persistent contumacy, 
permanently, suppressed. The question is discussed historically 
and on its merits in chap. 11 of Lady Betty Balfour's “ Lord 
Lytton’s Indian Administration.” The Act worked well for 
four years, and if effective prevention is better and more 
merciful than capriciously uncertain punishment, it is much 
to be regretted that it was ever repealed. I cannot myself see 
any adequate reason why its operation should have been con- 
fined to the vernacular Press, or why any journalist who 
carries on his business in good faith should object to a 
measure for the prevention of mischievous acts which he can 
be under no temptation to commit. But, in any case, the 
notion that it is the duty of the British Government of India 
to allow every scribbler to publish malicious falsehoods about 
Europeans and his own loyal countrymen, and to do his best 
to bring our rule into contempt and abhorrence, subject to no 
check but the minute chance of a prosecution, seems to me a 
bubble which urgently needs to be pricked.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. C. S. (Retired). 





RAID OR INVASION ?—A FRENCH OPINION. 
(To rae Eprror or THe “ Specratog.” | 
Srr,—If you can afford any more space for the discussion of 
this subject, I will inform your reviewer that I am acquainted 
with all the books he mentions except “ La Question d’Orient 
dans la Mer Rouge.” It is surprising that your reviewer 
should not know that, when an expert writing on his pro- 
fession gets a layman to collaborate with him, it is not 
because he attributes, or expects his readers to attribute, any 
importance to that layman’s opinions on technical matters, 
but because be wishes to have the help of literary skill in 
making his own views known. Opinions on naval and 
military questions are neither better nor worse because they 
are those of a foreigner. Their value depends on the experi- 
ence and ability of the person who holds them. Perhaps 
there are not many who have done more than I have to make 
known in this country foreign views on naval questions. I 
have done this, I hope, with discretion, and certainly after 
efforts to ascertain how far the real value of a writer's views 
corresponds with their face value,—a method of proceeding 
which may be commended to the notice of your reviewer, who 
is still reticent as to the naval and military experience of the 
writer whose opinion he prefers to that of officers of un- 
questioned practical experience. I must continue to maintain 
that a writer who is not holding, or has not held, an at least 
moderately important official position must be regarded as 
irresponsible; and, until we are informed what his technical 
experience is, that he is of absolutely unknown authority. 


—lI am, Sir, &e., Cyprian A. G. Briper. 
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THE VICTORIA LEAGUE AND CANADA. 
{To Tue Epttor or tue “ Spectator.” ]} 
Srr,—I think it may interest your readers to know that Dr. 
Stephen Leacock, Professor of Political Science in McGill 
University, Montreal, has recently been appointed McGill 
University Extension Lecturer on Imperial Development and 
Organisation, and in that capacity will make a tour through 
the King’s dominions. Dr. Leacock bas arrived in London, 
and before starting on his interesting journey will give an 
address on “The Question of Canada” at a public meeting 
organised by the Victoria League on May 15th at the Portman 
Rooms at 3 p.m. Lord Strathcona will preside, and will be 
supported by the Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P., and 
Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., M.P.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Meriet L. Tavzort, Secretary. 
Dacre House, Victoria Street, 8.W. 





IN MEMORY OF THE CHILD-POET: L. L. 
[To tur Epiror ov tue “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Is it from partiality for a bright child, a little brother 
of the April winds, that I fancy a gleam of precocious 
genius in the following very faulty but spontaneous lines ? 
They are given uncorrected, just as they were composed, 
eutirely without help, suggestion, or incitement, by Lewis 
Lewis of Glenhafren, Montgomeryshire, at the age of 
seven :— 
“Far on the moorlands 

Where the lark sings freely, 

here without danger, there without fear, 

There is the sweet home, 

There is the green home, 

Of the wild red deer...... 

With his grand high antlers 

Shedding in the spring, 

Growing in the autumn 

For a fortifying thing...... 

There where the bank is yellow with buttercups, 

There where the bluebells grow, 

Jingling ever, jingling ever, 

High and low, quick and slow, 

Jingling ever as they grow; 

And the birds he has for music, 

And the river for a cup, 

And his dinner grows all round him, 

And he can always sup.” 


He called it “Twaddle on the Wild Red Deer.” Another 
fragment is the following, which strangely he insisted on 
calling “The Day.” The phrase “glassy, gauzy stream” was 
criticised in the nursery, but he insisted. He bad seen it so 
in his own Severn stream :— 
“Tt is not yet the tulips’ time 
Nor daffodils’ to bloom, 


But aconite and snowdrops white 
All shining in the room. 


And by the riverside we see 

The birds and boats a-gliding, 

And down the glassy, gauzy stream 
The pike are sweetly sliding. 


And water-babies hide among 

The cracks in every rock, 

With sea-weed hanging at their door, 
And sea-weed for their frock.” 


This was composed within a day or two of his seventh birth- 
day. Just four years afterward, on the night before his 
eleventh birthday last February, he died, far from home, ata 
preparatory school in Kent. His parents, hastily summoned 
to his deathbed, returned with the sad burden; and seeing no 
tulips nor daffodils, but verily the “aconite and snowdrops 
white All shining in the room,” it seemed to them that they knew 
why he would so mysteriously have those lines called “ The 
Day,” though they had protested that the title meant nothing 
at all. 








“Buck up! Buck up!” said the schoolboy, talking to 
himself, as if determined to play the game well to the last, 
though the race was with Death, and Death was winning, and 
his breath failed. “It was awfully decent of you to come so | 
far to see me,” be gasped in another breathless pause. Then, | 
later: “ We live a little while; mother, I did my best.” Did 
Mother Nature hear her child? And bad she a mother's 
answer? We may hope.—I aw, Sir, &c., 

N. H. 


COTTON TRADE PROFITs., 
{To tue Eptror or Tur “ Spectator,"’] 

Srr,—Please let me say, in bringing this Correspondence to 

close so far as regards myself, the reason I wrote youa oa 
ago concerning continued big spinning profits was that about 
two years ago Tariff Reformers in your journal said, 4 pro 

of a letter of mine in the Spectator on the remarkable cotton 
trade expansion, that the activity was “transient.” | replied 
on July Ist, 1905, that I did not hold that view. May I jp 
pardoned for pointing out to-day my opinion ‘has turned out 
right? Tariff Reformers may make up their minds that 
Lancashire will have nothing to do with Protection jn ~ 
shape, not even with the foolish Preference immaturities pl 
Mr. Balfour. His last fiscal speech has given greater 
solidarity to Free-traders (both Liberals and Unionists) jy 
our county.—I am, Sir, &e., WILLiIam Tarrersatt, 

Strutt Street, Manchester. 





- 








SMOKELESS CITIES, 
[To Tus Eptror oF THE “ Specraror.”) 
Sir,—Thongh I am sure there will be no difference of opinion 
among your readers as to the almost intolerable evils caused 
by smoke in our great cities, I cannot agree that “there are 
practically no flowers and very few trees which can stand 
perpetual smoke ” (Spectator, May 4th). I venture to enclose 
a list of trees and flowering sbrubs that are at the present 
moment doing well in Hyde Park Gardens; while as regards 
flowers, we have an herbaceous border bright in summer with 
flowers too many to enumerate :—T'ees : Acacia, tulip, thorn, 
silver birch, copper beech, plane, catalpa, double-blossomed 
cherry, double-blossomed peach, laburnum, almond, uilantys, 
Shrubs: Lilac, hardy azalea, forsythia, ribes, wistaria, 
magnolia (deciduous), pirus japonica, pirus malus floribunda, 
weigelia, rhododendron.—I am, Sir, &c., 
10 Hyde Park Gardens. W. Cameron Gott. 


P.S.—Should any of your readers be interested in the 
subject, I shall be very glad to show them over the gardens, 





RUBBISH IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

[To Tae Epiror or THe * Seecraror.”) 
Srr,—Acting upon the information of your correspondent 
“M.” (Spectator, March 30th), I wrote to the Parish Council, 
enclosing both “ M.’s” letter and my own of March 23rd, witi 
the request that an application should be made to the Rural 
District Council to secure the urban rights of scavenging 
from the Local Government Board, in accordance with the 
suggestion in “M.'s” letter. In reply I received the 
following :— 

“T beg to state that your letter of 4th inst. was read and con- 
sidered at the Parish Council meeting on Monday last—but they 
regret to say that the Council cannot undertake the work of 
scavenging, as the cost would be disallowed in the Accounts, 
which have to be submitted to the Auditor of the Local Govera- 
ment Board,” 
no mention or reference being made to “M.'s” suggestion. 
I then wrote directly to the Rural District Council, enclosing 
the two letters (“M.’s” and my own) as before, and received 
the following reply :— 

“Your letter of the 24th ult. was laid before the Council to-day, 

and I am directed to inform you that the Council would not be 
prepared to apply for urban powers for the purpose of under- 
taking scavenging and cleansing of the parish of Compton unless 
requested to do so by the Parish Council.” 
My experience of Parish Councils is therefore much the same 
as that of your correspondent Mr. Richard Barnes (Spectator, 
April Gth), and, as far as any benefit is to be derived from 
them, they might as well not exist.—I am, Sir, &c., 


’ 


E. E, 





THE SALMON LEAP. 
[To tue Eprtror or tHe ‘‘Specrator.”] 
S1rr,—A propos of your article on the salmon leap in the issue 
of May 4th, the following ingenious explanation given by Joln 
Speed in his “ Theatre of the Empire of Great Britain,” edition 
1676, may interest some of your readers :—“ {The salmon] still 
coveting into fresh water rivers, at their down-right falls useth 


| this policy: He bendeth himself backward, and tuketh his tail 


in bis mouth, and witb all his strength unloosing his circle on 
the sudden (us a lath let go) mounteth up before the fall of 
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m: wherefore such water-falls are called the Salmons 


the strea J. R. Wxynne-EpWaArps. 


np." am, Sir, &¢ 
Sheafield, Leeds. 





A ROBIN’S NEST. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—I think it may interest some of your readers who are 
Jovers of our birds to know that a robin has taken up its 
abode in one of the bedrooms of a house here, and success- 
fully hatched its young. It began building its nest on some 
books on a shelf; but as the books were being ruined, a box 
was placed in a corner of the bookcase, and the sticks, &c., 
were carefully placed in it. The robins seem to have been 
very well satisfied with the change, for there are now five 
young ones in the nest. The old birds are having a busy time 
feeding their little ones, and seem to be quite at home, though 
the room is in constant use.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Newport, Fife. a. WoW, 





LONGEVITY. 
[To rae Eprror or THe “Spectator.” | 
Sm—Mr. Moreton Frewen in his interesting letter in your 
last number is only wrong in one particular,—the old man 
referred to can hardly have seen Oliver Cromwell. I can, 
however, from notes made by me many years ago, supplement 
Mr. Frewen’s letter by giving the facts of the case to which 
he alludes. Shortly, those are as follows. William Horrocks, 
who was born in 1657, married on Christmas Day, 1682, for 
bis first wife Elizabeth Orrell, and there were issue of that 
marriage four children: Mary, born September 15th, 1683; 
John, January 18th, 1686; Ann, March 14th, 1699; and 
William, June 9th, 1700. It is needless, even if I were able, 
to state more about those children, but their mother, Elizabeth, 
died on April 7th, 1739, and their father, William Horrocks, 
married again in 1743 Elizabeth, whose surname does not 
appear in my notes, but whose age is stated to have been at 
that time twenty-eight, her husband’s being eighty-six. To 
them on March 25th, 1744, a son James was born, who lived 
until September Ist, 1844. The father, William, died in 1755 
in his ninety-eighth year; the son, James, in his hundred and 
first. Such are the bare facts. The evidence for them is in 
the parish registers at Bradshaw, near Bolton, in Lancashire, 
and there also were to be seen up to the years 1843-44 like- 
nesses of the bridegroom of eighty-six and the bride of twenty- 
eight, and there also, in the latter year, their son in his hundredth 
year “had his head taken in oils” by Mr. Duval, an artist 
of some reputation in Manchester. For that picture my note 
says that the Rev. Richard Parkinson, D.D., Canon of the 
Collegiate Church, Manchester, and another gentleman, paid, 
both, with Mr. James Crossby, a well-known lawyer of repute, 
and president of the Chetham Society, Manchester, having 
satisfied themseives of the genuineness of the certificates and 
of the entries in a family Bible. The publication of Canon 
Parkinson’s “Old Church Clock” in 1843 made the facts 
notorious, and numerous visits were paid during the next year 
to the old man of a hundred years. Amongst the visitors 
were the then Earl of Derby and John Bright. My notes 
further record that James Horrocks when ninety-one years 
old walked twenty-one miles in one day to record his vote as a 
freeholder for the county. It will have been noticed, no doubt, 
from these notes that as the father was born in 1667 he could 
hardly have seen Cromwell, but his life and his son’s extended 
from within Cromwell’s protectorship through the reigns of 
nine Sovereigns and into that of Victoria. I myself, though 
I was born in the reign of George IV., was after all but a boy 
in 1843, and did not then appreciate the interest to be had 
then and in the future from a visit to an old man of a 
hundred, but I have a lively impression of the facts, and can 
only regret now my own negligence at the time. My present 
age, however, seems like another link with the past.—I am, 
Sir, &e., F. H. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “ Srectartor.”’] 

Sir,—The father of the present venerable Earl of Leicester 
was born on May 6th, 1754; the birthday of the youngest son 
of the latter was August 19th, 1893. Assuming this lad 
reaches the age of seventy, which will be in 1963, a period of 
two hundred and nine years will elapse between the birth of 
the grandfather and the death of the grandson. —I am, 
Sir, &., A REApDER. 





[To rue Eprror or tue “Spec. ator.” ] 

Srr,—There is now residing at Lancaster a well-known Quaker 
lady, one of whose early memories is that of a great-aunt who 
as a child had to lie flat on her nursery floor at Penrith to 
escape the shots of the Pretender’s followers and pursuers 
in 1745. Even more interesting is the fact that the former 
lady’s sister-in-law, who died at Lancaster eighteen months 
ago, could recall her great-giundfather, a Worcester citizen, 
who had known an eyewitness of Cromwell's departure from 
that city in 1651.—I am, Sir, &c., E. W 


(To Tne Epiror or Tug “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Among the most curious instances of hereditary 
longevity is that of the Duc de Saint-Aignan and his son, 
both members of the French Academy. The father lost his 
first wife when he was sixty-three years old. “ Aprés avoir 
pleuré six mois sa femme et fait mine de se rétirer dans un 
désert, il épousa sans bruit ‘une petite femme de chambre’ 
de la duchesse.” The following year he lai a son, who lived 
till 1776. The father was born in the reign of Henri IV.; 
the son lived to see Louis XVI. on the throne. The two 
generations extended over at least a hundred and sixty-six 
years, if not longer, and witnessed the reigns of five Kings, 
including the longest reign on record.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.D. A. 








POETRY. 
cian 
IN MEMORY OF THE CHILD-POET, L. L.* 
(Who died at School, February 18th, 1907, aged ten years.) 

THIS was a song the great Musician made, 

So brief, so brave, one smile and all was said: 

A full tide from the far untravelled main, 

Landward it drew, rose, shone and sank again. 


And now the stricken heart of memory bleeds,— 
Now where the bright wave sang we gather weeds 
Sea-fragrant, crushed,—dreams of the dazzled eyes, 
Of wind-swept waters and gold-dropping skies : 


The weeds how frail, the song how perfected ! 
“ We live a little while,” the child-voice said, 
Breaking,—still brave: “ Mother, I did my best.” 
And then they knew the fluttered heart had rest. 


Such rest is sleep. The waking fawn would roam 

Fresh pathless moors, green wonder-vales his home, 

Still quaffing loveliness from lakelets pale, 

Mirrors of morning in her purple veil: 

Infinite loveliness, not rest he craves; 

Fawn of the fells, wing’d swallow of the waves, 

Glad elf of dawn, child-mariner was he, 

Lo, there his barque, white on the glittering sea ! 
NeEwMAN Howarp. 





ART. 
—_@—_—_- 
THE ACADEMY.—II. 
Mr. CAMPBELL Taytor has painted a picture of real beauty 
and interest called The Rehearsal (No. 487). Five musicians, 
two ladies and three men, are gathered together to play. The 
costume suggests that it may be an early performance of 
Schumann's piano quintet. Although the grouping of the 
figures is skilfully carried out, it is the atmosphere of the 
picture that charms us most. Daylight is about to wane, as 
is shown by the touch of the low sun shining through branches 
of trees on the wall above the head of the lady at the piano. 
This sunlight is the point of most brilliant illumination in the 
scene, and every other tone is in subordination to it. The 
style of the work shows the strong influence of Whistler. Nor 
is this to be regretted, for the artist has plenty of original 
power, and to make use of the discoveries of a master is not 
an unwise proceeding. This influence is chiefly felt in the 
delicacy and subtlety of gradation in the whites and blacks 
of the costumes, and also in the entire absence of those violent 
accents which make so much modern painting restless and 








* See the letter on a child-poet on p. 756, 
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coarse. The artist shows a strong feeling for rich, subdued 
tones. The harmony of the deep blue of the carpet with 
the warm colour of the wood of the piano and the desks 
of the violinists is as complete as we feel sure will be 
the accord of viola and violoncello when they begin to play. 
And to carry on the musical metaphor, the brighter colours of 
the bowl of flowers and of the inside of the instrument-case on 
the floor enliven the picture, as the brilliant passages of the 
violins will the quintet. Where all is so skilfully done, it is 
needless to particularise, but the white-muslin dress and dark- 
lace shawl of the lady in the front of the picture are of a high 
order of workmanship. The head of the figure must be 
studied, for it is of great beauty and refinement, a beauty 
not without a suggestion of clear-cut profiles of the 
early Renaissance. It is a real pleasure to hear that 
the Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest have decided to 
buy this work. Mr. Campbell Taylor shows two other 
pictures which are tributes to his versatility of style,— 
a street scene, Place St. Etienne, Meaux (No. 802), and The 
Young Knight (No. 501). The former is a well-painted study 
of late evening light, and the latter an interior of a church 
filled with figures and painted with great minuteness, differing 
widely from the largeness of treatment evident in The 
Rehearsal. Mr. Campbell Taylor has great powers, and it is 
to be hoped that he will continue to exert them in the wise 
and sane manner that he has already assumed. Exaggeration 
of execution is one of the faults of to-day, whether by the 
imitators of Mr. Sargent, who clog their canvases with masses 
of meaningless paint, or by the last followers of Millais and 
Holman Hunt, who care not for beauty so long as the colour 
is startling, prismatic, and primary. Examples of both of 
these types of art may be seen in this Exhibition; but instead 
of discussing their crudities, let us turn to more pleasure- 
giving works. 

Mr. George Henry in his two full-length portrait studies, 
The Mirror (No. 530) and Goldfish (No. 777), has dealt with 
clear, high tones, in both cases appropriate to the graceful 
figure and simple arrangement of the pictures. Though 
neither of these works is equal to the picture of last year—the 
lady in the blue dress standing by the cabinet—they show that 
strength has been added to the Academy by the election of 
Mr. Henry to the rank of Associate. 

The pictures of hunting people and their horses are as 
frequent this year, and as bad, as usual. It seems almost 
as if the horse had a malign influence over modern art, at least 
in some departments. The one painter who could make great 
pictures out of such subjects, Charles Furse, is unhappily no 
longer with us, and no one seems inspired by his example. 
The humble farm-horse is more productive of pictures which 
have something of the true spirit of art in them, though 
here again sentiment or commonplace execution too often 
mars the canvas. We turn away from such ugly, though 
skilful, animal-drawing as Miss Kemp-Welch’s The Lag- 
gard (No. 336), with its entire want of decorative sense 
or feeling for colour. Much more pleasure is to be found 
in such a simile and truthful study as Autumn Ploughing 
(No. 288), by Mr. C. W. Simpson. The painter has 
concentrated his efforts on realising the movement of the 
animals, and has not encumbered his work with an anecdote, 
and he shows an appreciation of the incidence of light. Mr. 
Frank Craig in his large The Maid (No. 358) has painted 
horses with great skill in a picture of a charge led by Joan 
of Arc. This work is in a style which might be called the 
quattrocento seen through Abbey, a style more effective when 
used by its originator than by his imitators. The power here 
manifested it is to be hoped may some day be turned into a 
more individual channel. 

The small pictures hung in Room IX. are decidedly dis- 
appointing this year, but Mr. Clausen’s beautiful study of a 
girl's head, with its suggestion of Watts, Margaret (No. 688), 
should not be missed. Nor should Mr. M. E. Atkins’s breezy 
little landscape, The White Farm (No. 703), with its luminous 
sky, be overlooked. 

Two statuettes have been placed in Gallery No. VI, much 
to their advantage. It is to be hoped that this proceeding 
may be developed in the future. Statues do not make good 
backgrounds for other statues. A general view of a sculpture 
gallery is apt to suggest the hash of frogs to which the 
sacristan compared Correggio’s fresco. One of these well- 
placed statuettes, Zhe Harth and the Elements (No. 1,844), by 








~ Mackennal, is a work of real beauty, and one has again the 
pleasure to record that another good thing is to be added to 
the works bought out of the Chantrey Fund. The four 
figures standing close to one another round the matrix 
of marble into which they partly merge are united } 
rhythmic composition. The sculptor has wisely not indi. 
vidualised these genii too much. The effect of the whole is 
not weakened by too great diversity. Mr. Brock exhibits q 
group—Motherhood (No. 1,796)—which is to form a part of the 
memorial to Queen Victoria. It is one of those things which 
as far as it goes, is unexceptionable; but this is perhaps all 
that can be said. Breadth of style is there, but not monn. 
mental grandeur, and sculptural simplicity does not compen. 
sate for lack of emotional force. To realise this one has but 
to recall for an instant Michelangelo’s Madonna in the Medici 
Sacristy. Mr. Gilbert has the power of touching us, though 
we may feel that the work as it stands is incomplete, and in 
many ways unsatisfying. Nevertheless, it is impossible to look 
at his Mors Janua Vite (No. 1,732) and not feel that it 
makes a distinct impression. The two figures holding 
the little casket show by their poignancy the touch of 
genius. A very graceful model for an Electric Light 
Standard (No. 1,668) has been made by Mr. Nicholson 
Babb. This, the catalogue tells us, is to be cast in bronze 
under the terms of the Leighton Bequest. It would be 
indeed a good work if such things as this could supersede 
the dreadful attempts of the ordinary manufacturer to 
beautify his utilitarian “products.” Among the lesser works 
of sculpture it is pleasant to find such a well-executed medal as 
the one by Miss Swainson (No. 1,777). This beautiful art is 
well worth cultivating when the artist proceeds on true lines, 
as has been the case in the present instance. 

In the Black-and-White Room there is to be found a 
portrait drawing of Sir Ian Hamilton (No. 1,351), by Mr. 
Strang. This admirable draughtsman needs no praise, but in 
the great and motley crowd at the Academy such work is apt 
to get overlooked. Another thing to be noted in this room 
is Mr. Lawrenson’s The Serpentine (No. 1,346), with its 
skilfully planned decorative effect. 

Want of space prevents a detailed notice of the following 
pictures, all of which will repay study :—The Admiralty Port 
of Tangier (No. 9), F. A. Bridgman; Peire de Valeria 
(No. 143), Denis Eden; Sunset off Christchurch (No. 195), 
Moffat Lindner; Zhe Wherry (No. 220), Arnesby Brown; 
Bound for London (No. 236), Napier Hemy; (No. 308), J. H. 
Lorimer; Firelight and Pearl (No. 407), Walter West; 
The Lock (No. 441), Bertram Priestman; Daughters of D. G. 
Guthrie (No. 544), Mrs. Swynnerton. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 
iano 
A NATION IN ARMS.#* 

Ir is with no small satisfaction that we note the republication, 
under the title of A Nation in Arms, of the speeches on the 
question of national service delivered by Lord Roberts in the 
course of the last two years. Though we may not be in complete 
agreement with all the details of Lord Roberts's criticisms and 
of the schemes he foreshadows, we are most heartily in agree- 
ment with his spirit,—a spirit which is in no sense defaced by 
militarism, but breathes instead the true civic inspiration. 
It is not the creation of a military caste for which he pleads, 
but the building up of the highest type of citizen,—the 
citizen who is able to protect his native land and his rights 
and liberties himself and without external aid, and who believes 
that national safety is not to be hired, but to be achieved by 
self-sacrifice. 

The spirit which breathes from Lord Roberts’s speeches 
may be summarised as follows. The British people are 
possessed of a world-wide Empire, and therefore of world-wide 
responsibilities. Though they have no aggressive aims, do not 
desire to increase their possessions, do not wish to trench 
upon the possessions of others, and do not look with jealousy 
upon the rise of other States—though, that is, they welcome 
healthy competition in Empire as they do in trade and com- 
merce—they are determined to maintain their own Empire 
inviolate, and to develop that Empire on the basis of freedom 





* A Nation in Arms, By Field-Marshal Marl Roberts, London; Jola 
Murray, [1s.] 
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coupled with authority which has proved so sound a foundation 
in the past. Nothing could be sounder or saner than the attitude 
the British people thus take up towards their Imperial 
responsibilities, nor are the energy and vital spirit necessary 
to make good this mental attitude wanting. ‘The people are 
not only determined in the abstract to maintain their Empire, 
but should great sacrifices be demanded from them, there can 
be no question but that they would cheerfully accept those 
sacrifices. That is all to the good. But the determination 
we have described, and the instinctive courage and spirit of the 
people, are not by themselves a sufficient guarantee for the 
maintenance of the Empire. We want also, surrounded as we 
are by many difficulties and dangers, an organisation which will 
make the spirit of the people effective. Unfortunately, that 
organisation we do not possess. At a moment of crisis the 
British people would, we do not doubt, declare their willing- 
ness to spend their last drop of blood and their last ounce of 
treasure to maintain the Empire, but it might well be that 
they would make such a declaration in vain. Without an 
efficient organisation and efficient preparation such sacrifices 
might be useless. 

The chief, the essential item in the organisation of military 

defence is the possession of a population trained to the use 
of arms and cognisant of the elementary duties of the soldier, 
—the ability to shoot, and to understand, and so to obey, 
orders, or, to put it comprehensively, to co-operate with others 
under a central direction. A nation whose adult male popula- 
tion can shoot and is trained to arms in this elementary 
sense—as, for example, is the population of Switzerland— 
need not and does not suffer from the strain and injury of 
militarism, but at the same time it possesses the raw material 
out of which an efficient military force can be created at a 
moment of national peril. If a nation does not possess a 
population able to shoot and trained to arms, no matter how 
high its courage and its determination, it is necessarily gravely 
handicapped in the case of sudden danger, and may be forced 
to do in wartime, and therefore when it may be too late, what 
it should have done at leisure and in peace. We are sucha 
nation. What we mean can be exactly illustrated by what 
happened during the Boer War. At the crisis of the war the 
British people were willing to make any sacrifice to put the 
Empire out of danger. If the Government had asked for 
five hundred thousand men to defend the Empire, they would 
have got them. But, unfortunately, they would have got men 
who from a military point of view were of little immediate 
value,—that is, men who for the most part had never discharged 
a rifle in their lives, who were absolutely ignorant even of the 
simplest elements of drill, and who, though willing enough to 
learn co-operation with others under a central authority, were 
completely ignorant of the mechanism of such co-operation. 
The country did not possess the raw material, and therefore 
before it could constitute an additional army had laboriously 
to create that raw material. It was the difference between 
building an iron bridge from girders of the proper size 
and length ready in a pile, and going to the mines, hewing 
out the iron ore, smelting the ironstone into iron, and then 
casting girders. In one case the bridge could be built at once. 
In the other months must elapse before the first rivet could be 
driven. 

It is the desire of Lord Roberts and those who support him 
in principle that the country shall not remain destitute of the 
primary material from which an army is created. We do not 
want, as happens under the Continental system, to make every 
Briton into a soldier, but merely to give every Briton such 
military training as will enable him, if he so desires, to render 
effective aid to the nation at a moment of peril. In other words, 
we want to be able to feel that ifa call is made by the Mother- 
land to the people, telling them that the Empire is in peril, and 
that three hundred thousand, or four hundred thousand, or 
whatever the number of men may be, are required to save the 
Empire, the appeal shall be answered, not by offers of service 
which are almost valueless owing to the ignorance and want of 
training of those who offer, but by men who have learned how 
to use a rifle, to form fours, and to obey orders, first in the 
schools, and afterwards by three or four months’ continuous 
education. Further, we want to be able to feel that if this 
country were either invaded or under imminent threat of 
invasion, the population of each threatened locality when 
called to arms would be able to repel, or at least hold in 
Check, the soldiers who were first to land. If it were 





known that there were three or four million men in these 
islands capable of using a rifle, and capable of being formed 
into battalions, brigades, and divisions, no foreign enemy 
would ever risk a raid upon our shores. As far, then, as the 
military point of view is concerned, we want universal national 
training to render volunteering at a moment of peril effective, 
and also to answer once and for all the question whether it is 
or is not worth while to attempt an invasion of these shores. 

But there is an aspect of universal training quite apart 
from the military aspect which Lord Roberts and those who 
support him have also in their minds. It is this, A man 
cannot be regarded as fully a citizen—as possessing the 
complete and absolute rights of manhood—unless he is able 
to defend himself and his home and his liberties. Unless 
he can do this he is not fully a man. In days gone by the 
man who had a good heart and sound limbs was able to do 
these things almost untrained. Now he cannot enjoy the 
claim to full citizenship unless he has received a definite 
training in the use of arms, so greatly has what we may term 
the metaphysical side of soldiering overlapped the physical 
side. Strong limbs and a good heart, though still of immense 
importance, must be supplemented by an appropriate educa- 
tion to be effective for purposes of defence. That appropriate 
education need not be long or laborious, but it must be 
undergone. Therefore the complete citizen must, as 
Milton prophetically realised, possess a knowledge of arms. 
In acquiring that knowledge he gains in moral, physical, 
and intellectual height,—provided, of course, that he does 
not in gaining the soldier's art lose his civilian instincts. 
His body is improved by drill, and by the manly 
exercises which accompany drill. His mind is trained by 
carrying out orders and by giving them, and by co-operation 
with others,—the well-trained soldier is trained in all three. 
His character is raised by having placed before him an 
ideal other and greater than that of making money or 
achieving material comfort,—the ideal of self-sacrifice even 
to the point of death. Military training carried too far 
or too long will, no doubt, stultify the mind and the 
moral sense, but when it is not made mechanical or 
abused by excess its influence on the human being is 
distinctly for good, not for evil. The Prussian system shows, 
in our opinion, the injury done by excessive military training. 
The Swiss shows the immense benefits which that training in 
moderation is able to confer. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Lord Roberts and those who agree with him ask for 
national training such as is willingly and cheerfully undergone 
by the citizens of Switzerland, not for that which is imposed 
upon the German population. 

We have one word more to say. That is to ask our readers 
to study carefully Lord Roberts’s book. We would specially 
ask this of those who dread, and, as we hold, are right in dread- 
ing, militarism, and who look forward to universal peace as the 
ultimate goal for mankind. They will find that Lord Roberts 
has not a word to say in praise of war. There is nothing in 
his book, for example, which supports Wordsworth’s strange 
doctrine that carnage is “ God’s daughter,” or which echoes 
Tenfifson’s panegyrics on war as nobler than peace. It is 
clear that Lord Roberts hates war as thoroughly as any 
member of the Peace Society could wish. What he does 
desire is that as long as war continues—and no sane man can, 
unfortunately, doubt its continuance in our generation—the 
British people shall, when it comes, be prepared to meet it. 
That great and noble structure, the British Empire, and all 
that it stands for in liberty and human progress, must not 
be overthrown because, while the rest of the world is trained 
to arms, and the direction of the populations thus trained is 
left in ambitious, aggressive, and hostile hands, the British 
people have made no attempt to provide what we have termed 
the primary material out of which the instruments of national 
and Imperial defence can alone be rapidly and effectively 
created. 


THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON SHAKESPEARE.* 
THE format of this edition is all that could be desired. The 
paper is hand-made and of sumptuous quality, the type clear, 
well shaped, and liberally spaced, with something of a seven- 
teenth-century look about it, and the margins ample, a super- 
royal octavo page of ten inches by seven being given to thirty- 





* The Works of William Shakespeare. 10 vols, Stratford-on-Avon; The 


Shakespeare Head Press, [£10 10s, net the set.] 
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eight lines. (One of the best reprints of the day gives six and an 
eighth by fourtothirty-nine.) The illustrations are reproductions 
of those of the many Shakespeare portraits which have the best 
claim to be authentic. These should be studied, of course, 
with the help of Mr. M. H. Spielmann's essay on “ The Portraits 
of Shakespeare” in Vol. X. The place of honour as frontispiece 
of the first volume has been accorded, as might be expected, to 
the Droeshout engraving. This engraving is to be judged, not 
as it appears in the First Folio, but in the early proof discovered 
by Mr. Halliwell Phillips. There is a world of difference 
between them,—the early state, to put the matter briefly, is 
human, the later is not. Its authenticity is unquestioned. 
That it should have been adopted by the friends who brought 
out the First Folio, and at least tacitly accepted by the 
widow, is enough. Mr. Spielmann very properly puts aside 
the subtleties which have been invented about Ben Jonson’s 
lines. It is at least possible that Jonson wrote them without 
even secing the engraving or the drawing—for such it seems 
to have been—from which it was taken. In the same class 
with the Droeshout engraving comes the Stratford-on-Avon 
bust (in Vol. IIL.) It has the claim of contemporary approba- 
. tion, and in view of this the differences, serious as they are, 
may be disregarded, as due to the mannerism of the two 
artists. The other portraits need not be discussed. The 
Davenant bust (now possessed by the Garrick Club) appears 
to the best advantage, for this reproduction is from the 
original, not from a plaster cast, but it is manifestly not 
Shakespeare. It would do admirably for one of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s heroes; it is French to the finger-tips. 

The commentary is wholly critical: “ Brief Notes on the 
Text.” These occupy fifty-three pages, and are the work of 
Mr. A. H. Bullen. We cannot discuss them in detail, but we 
may give as an example one emendation which Mr. Bullen 
considers “unassailable.” The passage is from Henry VI, 
Part L, V. iii. 70-71 :— 

“ Ay, beauty’s princely majesty is such 

Confounds the tongue and makes the senses rough.” 
This is the First Folio reading, and is clearly corrupt. The 
emendation is “ mates the senses’ vouch.” This is not a little 
difficult, for it is not every one whc could pronounce offhand 
that it means “confutes the testimony of the senses.” 
“Mate” is frequent for “confute,” and “vouch” occurs as 
a substantive in Henry VIII, I. i, “and make my vouch 
as strong As shore of rock.” It is, anyhow, an improvement 
on the earlier reading. 

Mr. Henry Davey's Memoir in nine chapters is a very 
creditable piece of work. The material is scanty and common- 
place, and has been used over and over again; but it is 
handled by Mr. Davey so as to give a certain impression 
of freshness. It would be rash to say of anything on such 
a subject that it is novel. We may quote, however, as 
helping to give the much-needed sense of a literary reality 
to Shakespeare the townsman, the observation that in the 
plays written after his retirement the stage directions are 
more frequent—he was no longer able to supervise the 
performance—and that the stage effects are frequently 
repeated. It is a curious sensation to realise that the 
country-town burgess, busy with his buying and selling, 
was a practical dramatist. Something should be said of the 
tradition that Shakespeare died from the effects of a drinking 
bout. Mr. Davey aptly quotes some facts about the will. 
This was drafted on January 28th, 1616, and was signed on 
March 25th. It may be fairly inferred that some premonition 
of the end had been felt. In those days, as any one may 
satisfy himself by examining a collection of wills, it was the 
rarest possible thing for a will to be made except under the 
pressure of sickness felt to be mortal. Mr. Davey’s last 
sentence, “ Let it be always remembered that he was an actor, 
wishing his plays to be publicly acted before a popular 
audience,” is commented upon in a very able essay by Mr. 
Robert Bridges, “ On the Influence of the Audience.” It is in 
a way painful reading, but it is absolutely true, unless, indeed, 
we are to adopt the conjecture of actors’ “ gag” which found a 
permanent place when the plays were printed, that the 
dramatist “was making concession to the most vulgar 
stratum of his audience.” Even in The Tempest there 
is a particularly gross case, put into the mouth of the 
fifteen-year-old Miranda. Mr. Bridges goes on to give 
some interesting criticisms on the artistic anomalies which 
are to be found in the plays. How, for instance, was a 











reconciliation possible between Leontes and Hermione» 
There is a noteworthy remark on the motif of Othello which 
we will quote without comment. “Exasperation is the word 
that I should choose to express the state of feeling which the 
reading of the Othello induces in me: and seeing how 
cleverly everything is calculated to this effect, I conclude that 
it was Shakespeare’s intention, and that what so hurts me 
was only a pleasurabie excitement to his audience, whose 
gratification was relied on to lull their criticism.” Here 
again, we see the “human” Shakespeare, but the sight coste 
us something. 

M. Jusserand gives us an admirable essay on “Ben Jonson's 
Views on Shakespeare’s Art.” His text, so to speak, is to be 
found in these two contrasted sentences: “Jonson was a 
romantic in his actions and a classic in his works”: Shake. 
speare was “a romantic in his plays, a conservative bourgeois 
in his life” The word “bourgeois” reminds us of g 
curious sarcasm which Jonson, for all his genuine love 
for Shakespeare, could not refrain from making. In 1596 
Shakespeare obtained from Garter King-at-Arms, on the 
usual terms, armorial bearings, the crest being a falcon, “ the 
wings displayed argent,” and the motto Non sanz droiet. In 
Every Man out of his Humour the hero obtains a patent “for 
his money.” The crest is a “boar’s head proper,” and the 
motto “ Not without mustard.” 

Canon Beeching gives us a quite convincing essay on 
“Shakespeare’s Religion.” Mr. Carter, who claims that the 
poet was a Puritan, and Father Bowden, who would make him 
out a Romanist, are disposed of with equal conclusiveness, 
When we remember what the Roman Church of the 
seventeenth century thought about the drama—witness the 
treatment of Molitre—and also reflect what this particular 
dramatist wrote, with his magnificent eulogium of the excom- 
municated Elizabeth, to claim him as an adherent of Rome ig 
indeed amazing. If he was, there never was such a dissembler. 
Charles II. himself, notwithstanding the Treaty of Dover, 
is as nothing beside him. Canon Beeching’s essay on the 
“Sonnets,” reproduced, to some extent, from a previous work 
on the subject, should also be mentioned. For ourselves, we 
are inclined to that reading of them which disconnects them 
as much as may be from the personal history of the poet, 
and regards them as a literary tour de force. 





GROVE'’S DICTIONARY.* 

Mr. Futter-MArITLAND continues to make good progress 
with the revised edition of Grove’s Dictionary. The third 
volume, which covers the letters “M” to “P,” has been recently 
published, and gives many evidences of the conscientious 
efforts of the editor to bring the work into accord with the 
latest modern requirements, scientific and critical. In some 
cases it has been possible to secure the co-operation of the 
original writers; but a melancholy interest attaches to the 
list of contributors prefixed to the new volume, of whom no 
fewer than thirty have died since the issue of the first edition. 
New recruits have been forthcoming, in some cases of notable 
ability, but the loss of such writers as Mr. Dannreuther 
and Mr. A. J. Hopkins is not easily replaced. Again, the 
bringing in of new blood, though necessary and inevitable, 
does not always make for homogeneity or consistency. Thus 
in the present volume, partly out of loyalty to the first editor, 
partly as a tribute to its intrinsic merits, the long, exhaustive, 
and eulogistic monograph on Mendelssohn is printed sub- 
stantially as it stood in the first edition, with a certain amount 
of additional matter supplied by Mr. F. G. Edwards. When, 
however, we reach the article on “Oratorio,” we find that 
the erudite but diffuse survey of the late Mr. W. S. Rockstra 
has been supplemented, and practically superseded, by a long, 
brilliant, but somewhat iconoclastic paper from the pen of Dr. 
Ernest Walker. Dr. Walker is a sincere admirer of Handel, 
although he holds that none of the great composers wrote 
so many “reams of bald rubbish”; but when he comes to 
Mendelssobn there is very little hero-worship in his attitude. 
He readily admits that he was a great genius, and that he 
gave us “a handful of flawless masterpieces” ; but 

“a generation that has passed out of the glamour of Mendels- 


sohn’s personality cannot avoid recognising how soon, in almost 
all his religious music, his technique and his temperament gave 





out. ..... Mendelssohn’s place among the great composers is 
* Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland, M.A,, FSA 5 vols. Vel, UL on; Macmillan and Co. 
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assured ee Vong oe gg yn — untecumnihe. to have 
that ae of what we can see now, that he was lord only 
oe kingdom. And as in technique, so in temperament, the 

ios very rarely show the really good Mendelssohn. They 
— sincerely and adequately, the religious emotions of 
oP protestant world of the mid-nineteenth century, not those 
he know neither period nor place. The ‘light that never was on 
thes and’ rarely shines over these amiable pages, many of 
ay redolent of a sort of spiritual ‘bourgeoisie’ that to 
comping He from reading or hearing Palestrina or Bach or 
Besthoven’s ‘Missa Solennis’ or Brahms’s ‘Deutsches Requiem’ 
would seem almost unbearable, were it not so obviously well- 
intentioned.” 
This is brilliantly expressed, but even those who find them- 
selves in substantial agreement with Dr. Walker's criticisms 
may very well wish that he had adopted a more judicial 
manner. In a volume of essays such a tone is perfectly 
legitimate; in a “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians” it 
savours too much of the superior person who is airing his own 
opinions. Thus we read at the conclusion of this article that 
“the oratorio of the future will have to recognise that the days 
of preferential treatment are over, and that the new works must 
stand or fall as music, and as music alone; the petulant demand 
to be heard solely in surroundings where non-musical associations 
are overwhelming, and where the voice of criticism is silenced, can 
no longer be tolerated, and the plea that a work can only be fairly 
judged in a mediaeval cathedral must be taken as a confession 
that it cannot stand on its own merits.” 
Where, we should like to ask, is this “petulant demand” 
preferred ? Or, to put it in another way, are there any indica- 
tions that it is preferred with sufficient authority to interfere 
with the free expansion of the art of music in this country ? 
We fail to see that Dr. Waiker has made out his case, and 
can only regret that by his own petulance he has impaired the 
value of a brilliant and suggestive article. 

A more unsatisfactory example of the method of supplemen- 
tary treatment is to be found in the article on “Opera.” Here 
again the opening sections down to Rossini are from the pen 
of the late Mr. W. S. Rockstro, while the review of “ Modern 
Opera” is by Mr. R. A. Streatfeild. Enthusiasm is an 
engaging quality, but in Mr. Streatfeild’s case it is not always 
tempered by discretion ; and while he is an agreeable guide 
when in sympathy with his subject, his survey is not free from 
partisanship. To say that Wagner “ throughout his career had 
been assailed on all sides by shameless abuse and vile invec- 
tive” is substantially correct ; but it overlooks the fact that his 
own controversial methods were the reverse of conciliatory, 
and that he generally gave as good as he got. The references 
to Richard Strauss’s excursion into the domain of opera 
are singularly vague. “ They show to the full,” writes Mr. 
Streatfeild, “the composer’s harmonic audacity and his 
astonishing command of orchestral colour, and they may 
possibly prove to be the heralds of a new epoch in German 
opera.” Let us take what comfort we can from this guarded 
augury. Carmen is dismissed in a single sentence as the 
work in which “the influence of Wagner is felt definitely for 
the first time in French music”’; and in dealing with Bruneau 
Mr. ‘Streatfeild, while claiming him as “saturated with 
Wagnerian ideals,” entirely fails to note the new departure 
he took in regard to the subject-matter of his librettos,— 
notably in L’Attaque du Moulin and Le Réve. Not less 
perfunctory is the curt allusion to Charpentier’s Louise 
and Debussy’s Pelléas et Melisande as “the two most 
important works produced by French composers in recent 
years.” Mascagni is probably an extinct volcano, but he 
was for a short time extremely active, and, in view of the 
furore which he created in Germany, it is a little hard to 
dismiss Cavalleria Rusticana as “an effective but vulgar 
little work, which set the fashion for one-act ‘shockers,’— 
a fashion which flourished extravagantly for some years, 
but is now happily a thing of the past.” That may be 
true, but it is neither a genial nor a judicial way of saying 
it. Again, while the present attitude of operatic impresarios 
and of the opera-going public in England leaves much to be 
desired, it hardly calls for so violent a condemnation as the 
statement that “it is useless to predict a change for the 
better so long as art is at the mercy of a fashion both 
ignorant and depraved.” The concluding section, “Opera in 
the United States,” is from the pen of Mr. H. E. Krebbiel, 
the well-known American critic, and takes the form of a 
concise survey, packed full of information, and avoiding all 
controversial topics. As an instance of discreet revision nothing 
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could be better than the additions to the late C. F. Pohl's 
article on Mozart from the pen of Mr. W. H. Hadow. 

The amount of space accorded to the new Russian school is 
a special feature of the new edition of Grove’s Dictionary. 
Mrs. Newmarch is responsible for these articles, and her name 
is a sufficient guarantee for industry and enthusiasm. Indeed, 
if her articles err at all, it is on the side of overappreciation. 
The late Sir George Macfarren may not have been a great 
composer, but he was a dignified figure and a learned theoreti- 
cian, and it may be contended that he deserved at least more 
than half the space which is devoted to Moussorgsky. The 
article on George Osborne, again, though excellent in tone, is 
inadequate in treatment. Gossipy anecdote is out of place 
in such a work as this, but Osborne’s relations with Berlioz 
and Chopin deserved more than a bare reference, and the 
interesting fact that he was for a while Hallé’s master is not 
mentioned at all. The articles on violinists and ’cellists by 
Mr. Heron-Allen are disfigured by a good deal of unnecessary 
verbiage, and are often needlessly fulsome in tone. Thus, 
when Piatti revisited Bergamo in 1893, we are told that “the 
warmth of the reception was enhanced by the presentation of 
the grade of Commendatore in the Order of the Crown of 
Italy, which was conferred upon him by King Umberto.” In 
this context we may also note a certain amount of irrelevant 
and wholly unnecessary information which intrudes itself in 
the notices of singers. It is superfluous as well as grotesque 
to relate of a prima donna who has been married three times 
that “after eighteen months of married life she lost her [first] 
husband in an attempt to cross the English Channel.” 
Anecdote and information which do not bear directly on 
music can, however, be most illuminative in a work of this 
sort. For example, we read that Milanollo pre with his wife 
and their two gifted children—Teresa, aged seven, and Maria, 
aged three—crossed the Alps on foot in 1837. The path to fame 
trodden by modern infant prodigies has been greatly smoothed 
in the last seventy years: indeed, there are moments when 
one wishes that the passage of the Alps on foot were an 
indispensable preliminary to an appearance in public by 
infant phenomena. 

The editor's own contributions, which include an excellent 
notice of Purcell, are sound and scholarly pieces of work: it 
would be difficult to better his appreciation of Pearsall’s 
part-songs and madrigals: “his works are no mere curiosities 
of a bastard archaeology, but living creations of art, full of 
fire, nobility of thought, high imagination, and splendid vocal 
sonority.” Such flaws as we have called attention to in 
the course of this notice impair only to an inconsiderable 
extent the value of a work which, in its revised form, has 
become more than ever indispensable to students and lovers 
of music. 








THE BAD MEN OF AMERICA* 
AMERICANS, who have invented the most vivid slang in the 
world, know the value of occasional recourse to understate- 
ment. This may be satirical, or it may seem to English ears 
more of an understatement than it really is because words 
are used in their older and unimpaired sense. Thus “a sick 
man” may be a man dangerously ill; and “a bad man” is the 
accepted phrase in the West for the most dangerous kind of 
assassin America has produced. This book is a collection of 
short biographies of some of the most notorious scoundrels 
who lived “out West” when the West was more lawless than 
any part of the globe inhabited by men who ought to have 
been civilised. The great merit of the collection is that it 
tries to be historically exact. We confess that if the author 
were guilty of any posturing—of a kind of swashbuckling 
sentiment, compounded of frothy writing and loose history, in 
favour of men who died “with their boots on,” as the 
American phrase is—we should have no use for his book. 
There is a tendency to that kind of thing, not only in America 
but in England, among men who have never been in circum- 
stances that compelled them to keep a hand near their 
revolver, who never had occasion to “ go after their gun,” as 
they say in America. The explanation of it is generally to be 
found in a sort of revolt against the unromantic security of 
our civilisation, which, after all, they could easily escape from 
(with the goodwill of us all) if they cared to get on familiar 
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terms with danger by other means than pen and paper. 
We mention this manner only because it is possible to describe 
Mr. Hough’s book by saying that he almost wholly avoids it. 
If writers could be persuaded to understand it, crimes as daring 
and ruthless as those related in this book lose some of their 
power to impress by every departure from literal statement. 
As it is, this book has given us shocks and thrills of no 
ordinary calibre. If there are still people stupid enough 
to keep children quiet by frightening them, this is the kind of 
book which would serve their purpose. To think that a man 
like Murrell or Boone Helm or Billy the Kid was after you 
would be a perpetual nightmare. 

Rascality is not a province in which any nation need wish 
to compete with any other, but honesty compels us to say 
that Mr. Hough claims too much for his desperadoes. 
England had something very like them in her gentlemen of 
the road, and Australia with her “ bushrangers” came nearer 
still to the type. The present writer remembers examining 
the armour made of sections of large iron pipes which was 
worn by Kelly, the famous bushranger; the headpiece was 
a simple iron cylinder with an improvised visor, and he 
wondered at the time whether this was not the most perfect 
symbol of outlawry which the world could show. “Rolf 
Boldrewood’s” story, Robbery under Arms, owes its great 
success, to our thinking, not to any literary merit, but to the 
wisdom which led the author virtually to transcribe Austra- 
lian Blue-books on bushranging. The conditions under which 
civilisation struggled to assert itself in the West of America 
are sufficiently defined in the following passage :— 

“Turn the white man loose in a land free of restraint—such as 

was always that Golden Fleece land, vague, shifting and 
transitory, known as the American West—and he simply reverts 
to the ways of Teutonic and Gothic forests. The civilized empire 
of the West has grown in spite of this, because of that other 
strange germ, the love of law, anciently implanted in the soul of 
the Anglo-Saxon. That there was little difference between the 
bad man and the good man who went out after him was frequently 
demonstrated in the early roaring days of the West. ‘The religion 
of progress and civilization meant very little to the Western town 
marshal, who sometimes, or often, was a peace officer chiefly 
because he was a good fighting man.” 
The bad man of the genuine sort, says Mr. Hough, rarely 
looked the part. The long-haired blusterer, adorned with a 
dialect that never was spoken, serves very well in fiction about 
the West, but he is not the real bad man. Billy the Kid was 
outwardly a smiling-faced, amiable boy, and he had killed 
twenty-two men before he himself was twenty-one. At that 
age he was shot dead by the famous peace officer, Pat Garrett, 
who twenty years later has received some of the rewards he 
deserved from Mr. Roosevelt. Ollinger, on the other hand, is 
still remembered in the West as the doubtful type with which 
pictures have made us familiar. He stepped over the narrow 
margin which divided the bad men who were against the law 
from the bad men who were nominally enlisted in the service 
ef the law, and he acted as a peace officer :— 

“He wore his hair long and affected the ultra-Western dress, 
which to-day is despised in the West. He was one of the very 
few men at that time—twenty-five years ago—who carried a knife 
at his belt. When he was in such a town as Las Vegas or Sauta 
Fé, he delighted to put on a buckskin shirt, spread his hair out 
on his shoulders, and to walk through the streets, picking his 
teeth with his knife, or once in a while throwing it in such a way 
that it would stick up in atree or a board. He presented an eye- 
filling spectacle, and was indeed the ideal imitation bad man.” 
We must give here Garrett’s own description of how he shot 
Billy the Kid :— 

“The Kid stepped up to the bedside and laid his left hand on 
the bed and bent over Maxwell. He saw me sitting there in the 
half darkness, but did not recognise me, as I was sitting down. 
My height would have betrayed me had I been standing. ‘ Pete, 
Quien es?’ he asked in a low tone of voice; and he half motioned 
toward me with his six-shooter. That was when I looked across 
into eternity. It wasn’t far to go. That was exactly how the 
thing was. I gave neither Maxwell nor the Kid time for any- 
thing farther. There flashed over my mind at once one thought, 
and it was that I had to shoot and shoot at once, and that my 
shot must go to the mark the first time. I knew the Kid would 
kill me in a flash if I did not kill him. Just as he spoke and 
motioned toward me, I dropped over to the left and rather down, 
going after my gun with my right hand asI did so. As I fired, 
the Kid dropped back. I had caught him just about the heart. 
His pistol, already pointed toward me, went off as he fell, but he 
fired high. As I sprang up,I fired once more, but did not hit 
him, and did not need to, for he was dead. I don’t know that he 
ever knew who it was that killed him.” 


The most ambitious of the bad men was John A. Murrell. 


| 
Although he transcends the type of his kind, we must brief 
take him as an example, bec: ficure i : “read 

ple, because asa figure in the early histo 

of the West he cannot be neglected. In another walk of life h 
would have been great. He had some personal “ magnetism . 
he had patience, and he was an artist in his devilish adapta 
bility. At one time he pretended to be a Methodist and ed 
about preaching, and even, it is said, making converts. at 
another he was the prop and stay for three months of an ‘old 
Roman Catholic gentleman, attending all the services of his 
church, and being devout and strict in the performance of the 
most minute ceremonial ; at another he practised as a doctor. 
and yet all the time he was murdering lonely travellers and 
horse-stealing and slave-stealing in the other manifestation of 
his dual personality. He never robbed without killing. Hoe 
thought a man who did so a fool. He organised a loosely knit 
band of robbers some two thousand strong, and the most 
trusted and skilful of them were known as the Grand Council 
of the Mystic Clan. It has been said that men of good position 
belonged to the Clan, and passed their whole lives without 
being suspected. The last generation used to be startled 
occasionally by rumours that some respectable pillar of the 
Republic had confessed on his deathbed that he used to be a 
member of Murrell’s gang. We share the reserve with which 
Mr. Hough writes of these stories, but the fact that they 
existed at all shows the widespread character of Murrell’s 
organisation, Maurrell’s chief scheme was for a rising of the 
whole black population on Christmas night, 1835. All the 
whites were to be killed, and the blacks (so they were told), 
headed by the Grand Council of the Mystic Clan, were to 
enter into free enjoyment of the riches of the land. The plot 
was divulged by the spy Virgil A. Stewart, whom Murrell had 
trusted and admitted to the Grand Council. 

In a lesser degree there is a repetition in the United States 
to-day of the difficulty of dealing with scoundrels. The 
agents of the law are unequal to their task chiefly because 
they are unwilling. It was the determination to have 
more protection than the law provided which caused the 
formation of the “ Vigilantes” of California. The men who 
refused to suffer from the anarchy of the gold-rush banded 
themselves together and took over the responsibility of 
administering the law. They were thus in the peculiar 
position of standing for the law against the law. They had 
their own miniature army, and the law, having failed to upset 
their irregular but fairly wholesome administration, left them 
alone. When the need for exceptional measures was past the 
Vigilantes laid down their office and the law resumed its 
sway. The interesting point about this singular affair is that 
it may be taken as the precedent and sanction for Lynch-law. 
We think the services of the Vigilantes were probably 
necessary at their time and place; but when Mr. Hough uses 
them as an exact analogy for Lynch-law, which he extols, we 
can only say that he writes nonsense. Lynch-law, as at 
present understood, is an instrument almost entirely directed 
against the negroes; it is a negation of law, because it dis- 
penses with proper trial; and even if it did not, it would still 
be infamous, because it makes one law for the white and 
another for the black. Mr. Hough’s philosophising is the 
weak part of his book. 

We have not space to write of Plummer, who was at the 
sume time a Sheriff, a cultivated man, and a murdering 
brigand,—another extraordinary example of dual personality. 
The most valuable chapter in the book is that on the Lincoln 
County War, to the history of which Mr. Hough adds many 
new facts. It was a war of families about their cattle rights. 
No Border feud ever had a higher percentage of casualties. 
It may be said that vendettas have had much higher per- 
centages; but vendettas are private, and this astonishing 
affair involved troops and the Governor of the State, General 
Lew. Wallace, and even the President of the United States. 
It seems almost too perverse to be true that a well-meaning 
Englishman, Tunstall, and a delicate, dreamy, mild-mannered 
American lawyer, McSween, who happened to put their money 
into cattle, should have found themselves most unwillingly 
among the nominal leaders of this bloody war in which the 
pace was forced by bad men! Both were killed,—rather, we 
should say, murdered. 

When bad men were at last cornered and faced the “ drop,’ 
they did not always display the same fortitude as in their 





careers. One begins to see that the brigand is served by 
his audacity for some purposes and not for others. It is 
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_—_— . . 
something of an accident, and that, perhaps, is the kindest 
explanation of an abnormal phenomenon. Some, however, were 
fearless all through, and jumped from the box with as much 
bravado as ever a criminal from the cart at Tyburn. “Gentle- 
men,” said George Shears to his executioners, who had put 
bim on a ladder instead of the usual box, “I am not used to 
tbis business, never having been hung before. Shall I jump 
off or slide off?” “Jump, of course,” they said. “ All right,” 
said he. “Good-bye!” and he sprang off with unconcern. 





NOVELS. 
FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. ANSTRUTHER.* 
Ir was a commonplace of criticism not very long ago that the 
epistolary form in fiction had become hopelessly hackneyed ; 
but Mr. Lucas, and now “Elizabeth,” to mention only two 
exponents of the method, have taught us how necessary 
it is to revise this summary verdict. The explanation is, 
after all, very simple. The formula matters little enough 
if there is freshness in the mind which employs it. In 
fiction, as in real life, letters can be dull or delightful, and 
we know from past experience that “Elizabeth” is incapable 
of dulness. But the task she has set herself in her new 
venture is one of more than common difficulty, since the 
correspondence is one-sided, not a single letter from Mr. 
Anstruther being included in the collection. Yet on reflec- 
tion one cannot but acquiesce in this decision. To begin with, 
we can almost reconstruct his share in the correspondence 
from the passages which arise out of his letters, and the 
picture which we form is not one that excites a deep desire 
to know more of him. He had “a way with him,” no doubt: 
good looks and a pleasant voice, and a certain magnetism. 
But when a man kisses and runs away and tells, and having 
jilted a poor for a rich girl, excites the natural jealousy of the 
heiress by trying to be on with the old love as well as the new, 
the gentle reader has no use for him except as the recipient of 
poetic justice, and of that, it must be admitted, he gets his full 
share. For Roger Anstruther did not merely realise that he had 
rejected the love of a charming and clever woman, he courted 
and endured the humiliation of learning that her love had 
turned into something like contempt for a shattered idol, and 
that she infinitely preferred her poverty and independence to 
the renewal of the old relations. Why did she ever love him? 
it will be asked, and one is tempted to fall back on Byron’s 
answer :—= 
“Curious fool, be still, 
Is human love the fruit of human will?” 

But it may be explained that Rose-Marie Schmidt, though the 
daughter of a German Professor at Jena, had an English- 
woman for a mother, and that young Anstruther, who spent a 
year in their house studying German for his F. O. examina- 
tion, was not only good-looking, but intelligent, and admittedly 
the only congenial companion of her own standing and the 
other sex that she had ever met. Rose-Marie, on her side, was 
irresistible; combining wit, beauty, and a fine taste in letters 
and music. It was inevitable that Roger should fall in love 
with her. But his declaration was postponed till within an 
hour of his departure for England, and being at once 
ambitious and dependent on a worldly father, he easily 
secured her consent to a clandestine engagement. We have 
already indicated the sequel. Roger becomes engaged to an 
English heiress, and breaks off his engagement; but after a 
decent interval, during which Rose-Marie has been at death’s 
door, and be has, presumably, been smitten by remorse, he 
persuades her to resume their correspondence to mitigate the 
boredom of his life. Friiulein Schmidt, now wholly cured of her 
unrequited affection, good-naturedly consents, and assumes the 
role of entertainer, admonisher, and candid friend. With her 
love is impossible without respect, and the fact that she is 
incapable of looking up to Roger renders her position secure. 
She gives him no encouragement, but it is only too obvious 
that these self-revealing letters, by turns shrewd and tender, 
witty and genial, bring home to him with irresistible force the 
folly as well as the cowardice of his choice. As Rose-Marie 
tells him with remorseless frankness, he is a most weak 
person :— 


* Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther : 
Woman. : By the Author of “ 
Smith, Elder, and Co, [6s.] 





i being the Letters of an Independent 
Elizabeth and her German Garden,” London; 








“Anything more easily delighted in the first place or more 
quickly tired in the second I never in my life saw. Does nothing 
satisfy you for more than a day or two? And the enthusiasm of 
you at the beginnings of things. And the depression, the despair 
of you once you have got used to them. I know you are clever, 
full of brains, intellectually all that can be desired, but what’s 
the good of that when the rest of you isso weak? You are of a 
diseased fastidiousness. ‘There’s not a person you have praised to 
me whom you have not later en disliked. When you were here I 
used to wonder as I listened, but I did believe you. Now I know 
that the world cannot possibly contain so many offensive people, 
and that it is always so with you—violent heat, freezing cold. I 
cannot see you drown without holding out a hand. For you are 
young; you are, in the parts outside your strange, ill-disciplined 
emotions, most full of promise; and circumstances have knitted 
me into an unalterable friend. Perhaps I can help you to 
a greater steadfastness, a greater compactness of soul. But 
do not tell me too much. Do not put me in an inextricably 
difficult position. It would not, of course, be really in- 
extricable, for I would extricate myself by the simple process 
of relapsing into silence. I say this because your letters 
have a growing tendency to pour out everything you happen 
to be feeling. That in itself is not a bad thing, but you 
must rightly choose your listener. Not every one should be 
allowed to listen. Certain things cannot be shouted out from the 
housetops. You forget that we hardly know each other, and that 
the well-mannered do not thrust their deeper feelings on a person 
who shrinks from them. I hope you understand that I am willing 
to hear you talk about most things, and that you will need no 
further warning to keep off the few swampy places. And just 
think of all the things you can write to me about, all the masses 
of breathlessly interesting things in this breathlessly interesting 
world, without talking about people at all. Look round you this 
fine spring weather and tell me, for instance, what April is doing 
up your way, and whether, as you go to your work through the 
park, you too have not seen heavy Saturn laughing and leaping— 
how that sonnet has got into my head—and do not every day 
thank God for having bothered to make you at all.” 


This is most excellent advice, and Rose-Marie herself 
practises what she preaches. Even in a little German town 
she finds the world “ breathlessly interesting,” and her letters 
are brimful of humorous description and comment,—ranging 
from domestic economy and experiments in diet to high 
literary criticism. Rose-Marie has not been embittered but 
mellowed by her ordeal; and one of the pleasantest traits in 
her character is ber sympathy with others in like case,— 
haud ignara mali miseris succurrere discit. Some readers may 
think that there is too much talk of books and art in her 
letters, but it is vivid and unconventional talk, and the comic 
relief is seldom wanting. In all “ Elizabeth's” books it would 
be hard to find a more truly ludicrous episode than that of 
Johanna and the trumpeter. The effect of her letters on an 
impressionable, fastidious, and discontented nature is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Miss Cheriton—the heiress—grows jealous 
and throws Roger over for a titled suitor, and as he is not the 
man to acquiesce in this righteous Nemesis, he persistently 
tries to induce Rose-Marie to reconsider the situation. The 
dénotiment will not conciliate sentimentalists, and we are by no 
means sure that it is in strict accordance with experience, but 
it has both logic and justice to commend it. It remains to 
be added that the minor characters immensely add to the 
entertainment of the story. “Elizabeth” is fond of sticking 
pins into the Germans, but she makes handsome amends by 
the portrait of the Professor, a delightful specimen of kindly 
inefficiency, and at worst the qualities which she satirises excite 
more amusement than disgust. 





A Child of Promise. By Netta Syrett. (Chapman and Hall. 
63.)—If marriage is to be considered as an institution solely 
ordained “for the mutual society, help, and comfort that the one 
ought to have of the other,” there would be something to be said 
for the morality of the end of Miss Syrett’s novel. But as it is 
an institution on which the whole foundation of the family rests, 
no sympathy with either Val Desmond, the hero, or Natasha 
Heathcote, the heroine, can make the reader feel that in ignoring 
the claims of matrimony they had any business to be so happily 
confident that they were doing what was ethically right. 
The story is a very clever study of modern life, and is largely 
concerned with a Socialist experimental colony established over 
and over again in different parts of the Old and New Worlds, only 
to be dissolved on each occasion by internal dissensions. In this 
colony, with all its ideas of Communism carried to an extreme 
point, the heroine is brought up, and as she is by nature a young 
lady who might have stepped out of a “modern” mediaeval 
romance, the effects upon her mental and moral character are 
somewhat startling. The hero becomes the lover of Natasha 
after many meetings in an Arcadian atmosphere, where neither 
has asked anything but the Christian name of the other. The 
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samo night he is summoned to Vienna by the desperate illness 
of his mother, and so loses sight of the girl, and appears 
to desert her. Captious critics will reflect that Val could 
not have pursued his inquiries on his returning to England 
with any great ingenuity, or it would have been possible 
to find out in time the name of the Lancing Colony, and sub- 
sequently to trace the girl he had abandoned. The heroine 
after her desertion resolves to make a success of her life, and, 
being a heaven- born orator, she delivers lectures on Socialism for 
the head of the late colony, without thoroughly believing in the 
doctrines she preaches. The book is not without an element of 
humour, and Natasha’s two aunts who live at Balham, with whom 
she goes to stay, are depicted with a good deal of sympathetic 
satire. Aunt Lizzie, after happy researches in Burke, comments 
with charming ingenuousness on the outcome of their brother 
Maurice’s elopement with Natasha’s mother,—a daughter of no 
less a person than Sir Hector Godwin. Aunt Nina remarks: 
“* Poor Morry, little did he think that all his Socialist ideas would 
come to this.’ ‘Providence is very great, observes Aunt Lizzie, 
in the solemn voice with which she made the responses on 
Sunday.” These aunts, by the way, are the only married people 
in the book who have families, and the comments on the fatness 
of their baby grandchildren lead the critic to the deplorable con- 
clusion that Miss Syrett considers babies quite incompatible with 
high intellectual development. 


Madame de Treymes. By Edith Wharton. (Macmillan and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—Mrs. Wharton’s sketches of French manners, and of the 
unhappy position of a free-born American caught in the meshes 
of a “family council,” make a short but interesting story. The 
end, of course, will be obvious to the ingenious reader, and, as 
usual with Mrs. Wharton, it is not the plot which is attractive, 
but the study of personality. The great force of the French 
family as an organisation has never been better treated by a 
foreign pen, and the little book is written with all the author’s 
asual delicacy and distinction of style. 


Reapas_e Nove s.—The Mystics. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 3s. 6d.)—An exciting short story which 
has points of resemblance with the libretto of Meyerbeer’s opera, 
“The Prophet.”——Sweet Rogues. By Owen Vaughan (Owen 
Rhoscomyl). (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—An historical story of 
the Great Rebellion.——Privy Seal. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
(Alston Rivers. 6s.)—A story of Tudor days, with a vivid, per- 
haps too vivid, rendering of Tudor manners.——The Man who 
was Dead. By Arthur W. Marchmont. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)— 
A story of “savage Europe,” with a well-contrived plot. How 
Doth the Simple Spelling Bee. By Owen Wister. (Macmillan and 
Co. 2s, 6d. net.)—A humorous satire on the reformed spelling. 
—-A Bunch of Blue Ribbons. By George Morley. (Alston 
Rivers. 6s.)}—Something of the “village tragedy” order, with 
some fine appreciation of Nature. 











CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE WILD FAUNA OF THE 
EMPIRE. 

Journal of the Society for the Preservation of the Wild Fauna of 
the Empire. Vol. III. (Secretary, Rhys Williams, 2 Temple 
Gardens, E.C.)—It is becoming understood, we trust, that 
the question of protecting the wild fauna of Africa admits 
of no delay. There are reserves, doubtless ample reserves, but 
they require more policing. The articles and letters printed 
in the little volume before us, together with the Report of 
the deputation which waited on Lord Elgin and the recom- 
mendations sent to the Colonial Office immediately previous, 
assert three things,—first, that the objection raised to reserves 
that they harboured the tsetse-fly was the cry of ignorance, 
as the fly does not exist in some of them, and moreover does not 
follow the game; secondly, that the game wardens require more 
watchers and a larger allowance to enable them to travel at any 
time of the year in execution of their duties ; thirdly, that it must 
be understood once for all that a reserve is a reserve and remains a 
reserve as long as any Government exists to enforce it. The last 
point is one that should be cleared up definitely. No matter how 
large a tract of country remains open for settlement, if a piece is 
reserved its value as a possible settlement becomes enhanced in 
the eyes of the ignorant settler and the irresponsible pioneer. It 
is a very, very old story, and dates from nursery times. Forbid a 
schoolboy to go bird’s-nesting in a certain wood—why, it is the only 
wood that has any nestsatall! We are not confining our remarks 
to Africa, and must also admit that the average sportsman cannot 
be trusted. He thinks it no disgrace to smuggle heads out of a 
country, and sets, with men who know no more about Africa than 








they can obtain from Throgmorton Street, the atrocious exam 1 

of buying heads. It is the man who decorates his hall with y say 
purchased specimens who encourages the native poacher. Tho 
export in hides and horns should be stopped ; it merely encourages 
poaching. We would enlarge on Lord Curzon’s words at the 
deputation. Not only do we hold a brief for our own posterity 
but, as having the largest Empire on the earth, and the possession 
of its most interesting fauna, owe it to civilisation and the rest of 
the world to show a little unselfishness. If we do not follow this 
out, the signing of the Convention of 1900 throws a serious 
responsibility on us. 





THE MAKING OF A MERCHANT. 

The Making of a Merchant. By H. N. Higinbotham. (Eveleich 
Nash. 2s. 6d. net.)—Here, we suppose, we have the made 
millionaire instructing the beginner how he may raise himself to 
the same elevation. (“ Merchant” is used, we may remark, in 
something of the Scotch sense.) He is a shopkeeper; qily the 
shop is of the gigantic kind which is commonly known by the 
name of “stores.” The writer of this notice has to acknowledge 
that his experience has not lain in this direction. He can say, 
however, that the book is decidedly interesting, and appears to 
contain shrewd suggestions and salutary cautions against devices 
of the unscrupulous. If the dealer “advertises some staple 
article at a figure which the public knows must be very close to 
cost, or below it, he will draw special custom to his store.” He 
will sell sugar, for instance, at cost price, and tea with it at 
a good profit. Then there are wise counsels as to the choice 
of employés. Do not take relatives, is a piece of advice 
vigorously enforced. Good manners and a habit of decision 
are essential qualities, and they do not always go together, 
The tricks of dishonest customers are various. Some of them 
are amazingly audacious. Two women, for instance, under- 
took to steal a dinner service of a hundred pieces. They began 
early in the morning, and had secured foxty when they were 
arrested. Another trick was of a woman who wanted to make a 
companion believe that she was wealthy. She ordered a great 
variety of goods, and had the bills sent to the general counting- 
house; but she never called. The establishment lost nothing 
beyond time and temper. A créche is a useful adjunct, but store- 
keepers have sometimes found babies left on their hands. One 
admirable feature in the store here described is the provision for 
education. The employés have free classes, and the expense is 
more than repaid by increased intelligence. Mr. Higinbotham is 
emphatic on the necessity of exchanging the old day-book system 
for the duplicate carbon system. No accounts can be correctly 
kept without it. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


The Right Honourable Sir James Stephen. Letters, with 
Biographical Notes by his Daughter, Caroline Emelia Stephen. 
(W. Shafter and Sons, Cambridge. 6s. net.)—Sir James Stephen’s 
life-work was done at the Colonial Office, where he was succes- 
sively Standing Counsel, Assistant Under-Secretary, and 
Permanent Under-Secretary, his tenure of office extending over 
about a quarter of acentury. Permanent officials habitually do 
much of the governing; but Sir James Stephen did more than 
most, so much so as to earn the title of “ King Stephen,” and to 
provoke not a little attack,—some of the people interested in tho 
Colonies had not forgiven his hereditary abolitionism. ‘To the 
world generally he is known as the author of “Essays in 
Ecclesiastical Biography,” and especially by his sketches of the 
“Clapham Sect.” Here we have some of his letters, extending 
over a period of nearly fifty years, the earliest bearing date Decem- 
ber 10th, 1810, when he was about a month short of his twenty- 
first birthday ; the latest August 30th, 1859,—he died fifteen days 
later. It is scarcely necessary to say that the letters are deeply 
interesting, giving as they do glimpses into a very remark- 
able personality, intellectually able in no common degree 
and ruled by a scrupulously sensitive conscience. Sometimes, 
it is true, we are disappointed. He can hardly find words to 
express his admiration of Samuel Wilberforce, but he could see 


nothing but vague rhetoric in F. D. Maurice. One or two 
sentences might have been advantageously excised. “I know 


Milman too well to have any relish for his writings,’ was 
written, we do not doubt, with conviction, but it sounds harsh. 
We may give two quotations. The first is his idea of the duty of 
Great Britain to the Colonies—written, it must be borne in 
mind, fifty-seven years ago—as “cheerfully relaxing, one after 
another, the bonds of authority, as soon as the colony itself 
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sesired that relaxation—so substituting a federal for @ colonial 
relation, the change being real, not nominal—no national pride 
wounded, or national greatness diminished, or national duty 
neglected.” The second is not less needed now than it was then. 
«J have scarcely met with any man who, if I should judge him by 
his ordinary conversation, would appear to me to understand that 
branch of Christian ethics which relates to men’s duties in regard 
to civil government...... As a citizen, I have a right to 
indulge in any degree of jealousy of the.rulers of my country. 
But, as a disciple of Jesus Christ, I am to exercise reverence, 
charity, candour, self-distrust, and an extreme dread of propa- 
gating slander.” We should have to go far before we found in 
State or municipal politics a “disciple of Jesus Christ.” Judge 
what was said on both sides in the last London County Council 
election by this standard of “reverence, charity, candour, self- 
distrust, and dread of propagating slander.” 


Through Savage Europe. By Harry de Windt. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—There is savagery everywhere in Europe, 
but “savage Europe,” par excellence, is to be found in the South- 
East. So thinks Mr. de Windt, and he has had not a little 
personal experience by which to form his opinion. He began his 
tour in Montenegro, which has, however, the advantage of a most 
excellent ruler. Prince Nicholas is by no means “savage,” and 
he does his best for a people which has the good sense to 
appreciate his merits, though its civilisation, as far as the agré- 
ments of life are concerned, leaves something to be desired. 
From Montenegro he traversed the Herzegovina—where, one is 
glad to learn, Englishmen are gratae personae—to Bosnia, which 
seems to prosper under Austrian rule; from Bosnia, again, he 
passed to Servia, which rules itself with less success. Our 
traveller tells us a good deal about Servian politics, about the 
regicides—he was entertained unawares by one of them—and 
about the present ruler, King Peter I. His estimate of this 
Prince does not incline one to think that he was worth getting 
at the price. On the hand, we find that he has a 
high opinion of King Alexander. 
while it lasted, such a beneficial influence over Servia that the 
name of Alexander I. will surely be handed down to posterity as 
that of a sovereign who, had he lived, might have accomplished 
Servia occupies not less than 
Bulgaria. 


other 
“Tis short reign exercised, 


great things for his countrymen.” 
half of the volume, and after 
Bulgarian Army impressed our observer most favourably; but 
“The Land 


Servia comes 


for a quiet life Bulgaria is scarcely the best place. 





history now, having been found unequal to cope with the heavy 
traffic of recent years, and for the very reason that spectators had 
their attention attracted to them,—the sight of the big driving- 
wheel revolving without adhering to the rails. Small wheels in pairs, 
triplets, or quadruples even, are now the order of the day. The 
increase in the weight of trains in ten years has been very marked, 
and while it has meant increased comfort, it has not been absolute 
progress, An eight-wheeled bogie third-class coach is sixty-two 
per cent. heavier than the old six-wheeled coach, but only carries 
forty per cent. more passengers, and in many cases not even this. 
The economical gain has been in suburban traffic. But from the 
locomotive engineer’s point of view the gain in design and power 
has been enormous, and we hold our proud position by virtue of 
our enterprise as well as ever we did. Mr. Montagu has happily 
combined a good deal of useful technical knowledge with his 
popular treatment of the subject, and we can congratulate him on 
a timely book which will serve to remind the public of what we 
owe to railway engineers. It has numerous illustrations of all 
the locomotive types. 


Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts of the British Museum. 
(Longmans and Co., and others. 30s.)—This volume contains the 
additions made to the MSS. Department during the years 1900-5. 
It is not possible to give more than the numbers, for the subjects 
show a quite indescribable variety. The first is a collection by 
Sir H. Ellis of “ Prices and Expenditure in England” from 883 to 
1762 ; the next, three private reports to Lord Strangford, Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, from his dragomans; the fifth an index of 
places mentioned in “ Risdon’s Devonshire, Part II.” The MSS., 
then, number nine hundred and thirty-four; but many of the 
items include many separate documents. The last item (3,232), 
for instance, is subdivided into sections a—z; and these sections 
mostly contain more documents than one. Then follow the 
Egerton manuscripts; additional charters and rolls; detached 
seals; papyri (some of these have been published in Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt’s “Oxyrhynchus Papyri”); “ Facsimiles of 
MSS.” A copious index is added. Another publication by the 
Trustees of the British Museum is The Sculptures and Inscription 
of Darius the Great at Behistan (the same). These exceedingly 





| interesting remains of antiquity (first mentioned by Diodorus 


The | 


Siculus) were systematically studied by Sir Henry Rawlinson in 
1835-37 and 1844. It was necessary to complete his work, and this 
was done in 1904 by Mr. L. T. King, assisted by Mr. R. C. Thompson. 


| Here we have an account of these gentlemen’s labours, dimen- 


of Unrest” is Mr. de Windt’s sobriquet for it, and he gives good | 


reasons for the name. He does not think very highly of its ruler, 
who is absent, he says, for two-thirds of the year, and lives in 
strict seclusion, for the most cogent reasons, during the remainder. 
Among other acute questions in this country, that of servants is 
prominent. One young person left a house in which our traveller 
was entertained because she was not formally introduced to some 


+o 
u ce 


| contains two essays reprinted from Notes and Queries. 


sious of the sculptures, &c., photographs of the rock and the 
various objects, facsimiles of figures, and the text of the 
inscription with translations. 


Collectanea. By Charles Crawford. Second Series. 


speare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon. 


(Shake- 
2s. Gd. net.)—This volume 
The first 


| is an examination of the borrowings by Webster and Marston 


visitors. The only way to keep these doubtful blessings is not to pay | 


their wages. 
does not yield in “savagery” to its smaller neighbours. This is 
a most entertaining volume, 

My Fishing Days and Fishing Ways. By J. W. Martin. (W. 
Brendon, Plymouth. 1s. 10d., post-free.)—Mr. Martin is chiefly 
familiar with Midland streams,—-witness his sobriquet of “The 
Trent Otter.” He writes, it should be noted, of what the 
aristocrats of salmon- and trout-fishing call coarse-fish angling, 
and it may be said of him that, in this province of sport, 
what “he knows not is not knowledge.” Nor is he a fisher- 
man only. “There is more in fishing than catching fish.” 
There is a great opportunity of watching Nature, an opportunity 
which comes to the coarse-fish angler more than to any other 
sportsman. Waterside birds and butterflies especially come 
within his ken, and Mr. Martin has something to tell us about 
these and other creatures. Nor has he neglected other studies. 
To many people it will be news that the date of one ferry over 
the Trent (Littleborough, a little above Gainsborough) is as 
early as 138 A.D. 
occasion serve, but we must be content with warmly commending 
it to readers interested in the subject. Salmon-and trout-fishing 
is now for rich men only; but the poor have yet a chance of 
seeing something of the humbler kinds of sport. 


Ten Years’ Locomotive Progress. By George Montagu. (Alston 
Rivers. 6s. net.)—That problematical individual, the “man in 
the street,” has so much to occupy his attention that he only 
occasionally notes technical progress. Yet few who travel much 
can have failed to notice the disappearance of the engine with 
a big single driving-whcel that took the expresses on the Great 
Northern Railway a few years ago. They are practically ancient 





After Bulgaria, Roumania, and then Russia, which 





We could say much about this book did | 


from Florio’s translation of Montaigne; the second deals with 
the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. In the latter Mr. Crawford 
makes good sport with certain Baconians. Of the conclusions at 
which he arrives, the first is that the Baconians ought to know 
more about Bacon and his contemporaries than they do, and that if 
Bacon was any one else than himself, he was Ben Jonson rather 
than Shakespeare. From the same publishers we have also a 
reprint of A Cypress Grove, by William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, with a Prefatory Note by Mr. A. H. Bullen, 





London Topographical Record. Vol. IV. (16 Clifford’s Inn.) 
This volume contains the address delivered at the seventh 
annual meeting of the Society by the vice-president, Mr. 
Philip Norman, and the Proceedings; a paper on “ Recent 
Demolitions at Blackheath,” by Mr. Gilbert H. Lovegrove,—relics 
of Sir John Vanbrugh; “Signs of Old London,” a continuation 
of an earlier paper,—the “signs,” of course, include all kinds of 
businesses. This paper extends to over eighty pages, and is a 
valuable contribution to the history of London. Finally, there 
is a catalogue of the Exhibition held in the Drapers’ Hall in 
March, 1905. 


Some Curios from a Word Collector’s Cabinet. By A. Smythe 
Palmer, D.D. (G. Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—This is a 
treasury from which even a random snatch is sure to take some- 
thing of interest. “Donkey,” for instance, is a word of which 
scarcely one in ten thousand of those who use it knows anything. 
It is, says Dr. Palmer, “dun-ock-ie,”’—i.e., a “wee little dun 
thing,” the second and third syllables being both diminutives. (A 
sparrow is called a dunnoch.) Dr. Palmer also quotes from Leland 
a riddle of which the answer is Abindon, the last syllable 
being “the colour of an ass.” He thinks that asinus may have 
something to do with ashes (Sanscrit asa), another colour 
derivation, 
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Great Minds at One. Compiled by F. M. Hornby. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—In this “Year's Parallels in Prose and 
Verse” we find a number of good things which we are glad to 
make or renew acquaintance with, even though the parallel is not 
always quite clear. Euripides’s “The tongue hath sworn but not 
the heart” (which Dionysus quotes so appropriately in the Frogs), 
Tennyson’s “A lie that is half a truth 'Is ever the blackest of 
lies,” and Ruskin’s “ The essence of lying is in deception, not in 
words,” scarcely seem alike. But the resemblances are often 
striking, and Miss Hornby sometimes shows no little subtlety 
in discerning them. 


A Concise Handbook of Garden Annual and Biennial Plants, by 
C. M. A. Peake (Methuen and Co., 3s. 6d. net), describes itself 
sufficiently by its title. The plants are arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and with each item we have brief directions for the 
cultivation. 


New Epittons.—We take the opportunity of making known 
to such of our readers as iuay not have heard of it the “Malone 
Society,” which for an annual subscription of £1 1s. supplies 
four facsimile reprints of early books brought out in this 
country. These are produced by the Chiswick Press, and are 
worthy of their origin. The four now before us are Wealth and 
Health, an anonymous work first published in the second half 
of the sixteenth century—so much is inferentially certain, 
though the original bears no date—The History of Orlando Furioso 
(1594), The Battle of Alcazar (1594), aud The Interlude of John 
the Baptist (undated). These are certainly an excellent equiva- 
lent for the modest subscription. They are literary curiosities, 
and they are interesting reproductions of early printing. 
Endeavours after the Christian Life. By James Martineau. 
Second Series. (H. R. Allenson. 6d.)——The Bible Handbook. 
By the late Joseph Angus, D.D. Revised by the late Samuel G. 
Green, D.D. (R.T.S. 33. 6d.)——William Thomas Arnold. By 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and C. E.Montague. (Manchester Univer- 
sity Press. 23. 6d. net.)\—This memoir is reprinted from the 
volume in which Mr. Arnold’s fragmentary studies on Roman 
Imperialism were published. A bibliography of Mr. Arnold's 
writings has been added, together with an index. Gabrielle 
D’Estrées. By Adrien Desclozeaux. (Arthur L. Humphreys. 
12s. net.) 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 








——>———_ 
Adams (A.), Red Anthony, Cowman, CF 8¥0....... ..ccc00 cesses seeeees (Constable) 6/0 
Barnard (S.) and Child (J. M.), A New Geometry for Middle Forms, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) 3/6 
Bax (E. B.), The Roots of Reality, cr 8V0 .......scceseeeeeereeeees (Richards) net 7/6 
Benson (E. F.), The House of Defence, cr 8¥o .... (Heinemann) 6,0 
Berry (R. M. F.), Fruit Recipes, 890 ...............ccccceeee soveees (Constable) net 7/6 
Bijorling (P. RB.) and Gissing (F. T.), Peat : its Use and Manufacture, cr 8vo 
(Griffin) net 6/0 
Braddon (M. E.), Dead Love has Chains, cr 8¥0.........0. (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Bradley (A. G.), Round about Wiltshire, er 8V0.......... 0.000000 (Methuen) 6/0 
Bradley (J. F.), The Passing of Night, cr 8¥0 ...........cccceeceseeeeseeseee (Long) 6/0 
Brown (V.), The Coward in Eden, Cr 8¥0  ........ccc000eeee0n (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Calvert (A. F.) and Hartley (C. G.), The Prado, cr 8¥0..........006 (Lane) net 3/6 
Cambridge Modern History (The), Vol. VI., 8vo ..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 16/0 
Cramm (FP. von), Letters of a Betrothed during the German War o' 
Liberation, 1804-18138, CF BVO ... ....... 200 se0-s+seseceees soveees (South & Elder) net 5/0 


Deanesly (E.), Modern Methods of Diagnosis in Urinary — ry. er 8v0 
K. Lewis) 3/0 


Dittmer (W.), Te Tohunga: Maori Legends, 4to ... (Bontiedans net 25.0 













Donovan (D.), Pages from an Adventurous Life, 8vo W. Lanrie) net 16/0 
Eckstorm (H.), The Bird Book, er 8vo . > 2.6 
Fitzpatrick (S. A. O.), Dublin, cr Svo Methuen) net 46 
Forbes (H. P.), The Johannine Literature aud the Acts of the Apostles, 
ES EE SS SA ne a Oe a ..(Patnam) 7/6 
Frenssen (G.), The Three Comrades, er 8¥0 ....... 0.66. cccceeeceseeee (Constable) 6/0 
Gould (G. M.), The Practitioner's Medical Dictionary...(H. K. Lewis) net 21/0 
Gulick (L. H.), The Efficient Life, cr 8vo . (Heinemann) net 3/6 
Harcourt (L. W. V. ), His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 16/0 
Hedley (J. C.), The Holy Eucharist, cr 8vo ......... ..(Longmans) net 3/6 
Jebb (Sir R.), Essays and Addresses, 8vo............. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 10/6 


Johnson (C.), Roads Made Easy by Picture and Pen, Vol. I, cr 8vo 

(Car ‘Mlust vated) net 50 
Keene (H. G.), Hindustan under Free Lances, 1770-1820, 8vo (Masters) net 
Kitson (C. H.), The Art of Counterpoint, er Svo......({Clarendon Press) net 
Love Letters of Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn (The), er 8vo....... (Lane) net 5/0 






McCarthy (J. H.), Needles and Pins, er 8vo .............. (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
MeCutcheon (G. B.), Jane Cable, ef 8V0............ccccccececcecenecceeeee (Richards) 6/0 
MeWilliam (A.) and Longmuir(P.), General Foundry Practice (Griffin) net 15/0 
Masterman (C. F. G.), Frederick D. Maurice, cr 8vo .......... (Mowbray) net 36 
Maynadier (H.), The Arthur of the E nelish’ Poets, cr 8vo (Constable) net 6/0 
Meany (E. 8.), Vancouver's Discovery of Puget Soun 1, 8vo (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Millar (D. A.), George Buchanan: a Memorial, 1506- 1906, 8vo... (Nutt) net 7/6 
Mitford (B.), The White Hand and the Black, IM ccosarssonsceca (Long) 60 
Moore (F. F.), Captain Latymer: a Novel, cr ’Bv0 danecnniomentinnniag (Cassell) 6/0 
Notes of Lessons on English, cr 8v0_ ............cceeecceee ...(I. Pitman) 3,6 
Oakley (J.), The Great Craneboro’ Conspiracy, cr 8vo ....... (Ward & Loek) 60 
Pike (L. O.), The Public Records and the Constitution, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 


Pryor (Mrs. BR. A.), The Birth of the Nation: Jamestown, 1607, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 7/6 
Putnam (G. H.), The Censorship of the Church of Rome, Vol. IT., 8vo 







(Putnam) not 10/6 
Rauschenbusch (W.), Christianity and the Social Crate ...(Macmillan) net 66 
Redpath (H. A.), The Book of Ezekiel, 8vo........... ..(Methuen) 10/6 


(Griffin) net 
Duckworth) net 7/6 
hamshire Sketches, 

(BE. Stock) 4/6 


Riemer ‘3. ), Shaft Sinking in Difficult Cases, Svo 
Roberts (W.), Sir William Beechey, R.A., cr 8vo 
— . 8.), Penn’s Country, and other Bue 
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— 
Rudall (A. B.), Duties and Powers of Ar 
oe tt rts 8vo.. rr abt _ == > ber — te 
Russell (G. W. E.), br. E. B. Pusey, cr ‘Sv0 ) net 40 





Salensky (W.), Prjevalsky’s Horse, 8 . 
Seymour (F.), Siena and her Artists, o | RRR fre nwin' 
Shaw (W. N.), Air Currents and the Laws of Ventilation, 8y0 ) 


Camb. Press) net 
Comp Ascent (The): Memorials of Arthur Heber omen tye a. i ?., so 
OP OR casesentenouccseuncnseqneeqeunencgnenpedesnencgagenenesoctiannenannens tberiroe) net 50 


Stone (G. L.) and Pickett (M.G.), Children of the Pilgrim Fathers Siam} ie 


Straus (R.) and Dent (R. K.), John Baskerville : a Mewoir, 4to 
(Chatto & W 
Strickland (F.), A Manual of Petrol Cars and Motor Cars, 8vo (Grimm) ae ine 
Strong (Mrs. A.), Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine, er 8¥0 
(Duckworth) net 100 
Sweet (L. M.), Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ According to the Gospel 










I al HT f 
Thompson (E. I.), Rec ms and Letters of the Rev rw % “ 

McKnight, cr 8vo ° ..(Masters) 6/0 
Williamson (Dr.), John Downman, 4to.. (Studio) net 7) 
Woods (M. L.), The Invader, er IW cascackes Heinemann) 60 





Wright (H. N.), GanemIgRS of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
Vol. II., 8vo ....... .. (Oxford Univ, Press) net 30/0 








LIBERTY & CO. IRISH CARPETS 


IRISH REGENT ST. LONDON CARPETS 
IRISH WOVEN BY PEASANTS CARPETS 
IRISH CHOICE EXAMPLES CARPETS 
IRISH OF A NEW INDUSTRY CARPETS 
IRISH BOOKLET FREE CARPETS 


NEW DESIGNS & COLOURINGS 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Established 1789. 
ROBERT LEWIS, 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 
JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 











20 ST. S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the Jeading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 





SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), 21,000,009. Claims paid, £5,000,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





U N iV E RSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 


Educational Institutions, 
Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for years j cent. per annum. 





Assurances at very low premiams 
for the first Five Years under the 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secrerary. 


H A ™M 


25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


P T O N _ S 





invite every reader of this 
journal to write for their New 
Book, T 213 (just issued), 


“Taste and Distinction in Furnishing,” 


which illustrates a large number 
of attractive schemes for deco- 
rating and furnishing that have 
recently been carried out by 
Hamptons, and is of exceptional 
interest and value to every one 
who is about to furnish. 


Head Offices and only Showrooms— 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.v.O. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... .. £16,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


jums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. , wv . 
ses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
= Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 
Lrofits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘he next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ojices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





”_ 


NATIONAL 


PROVIDENT 
Ne f Endo A ' 
INSTITUTION |o"\ciceonvncn smusen, rospon, Re 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(By Special Appointment to their Majesties the King and Queen and H.R.H. 
Princess of Wales), 


TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL USE. 


Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Wear at 
Home or Abroad. 
TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Detailed List of necessary Outfit for any Climate and Appoint- 
ment will be forwarded on application, 


152 & 153 STRAND, 


DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907 
All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 

For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leafiet on 








LONDON, W.C. 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





O BE LET FURNISHED.—The Hon. Arthur Elliot 
wishes to let furnished, after Whit-Sunday, to end of July, his house, 
27 Rutland Gate, which has been newly painted and decorated. 
ASLEE LAKES.—APARTMENTS TO LET in 
FARMHOUSE for Whitsuntide and July; 2 sitting-rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
ny —_ = ¢.); attendance.—For terms apply Mrs. LAYLAND, 
Yy, Reswic 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


AKEFIELD PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE. 


WANTED, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS (to commence duty in September). 
Graduate (or equivalent) of a British University. Salary £100 to £120 per 
annum, according to experience and qualifications.—Full particulars and 
form of application, which must be returned not later than May 3lst, may 
be obtained from the Secretary. 

Education Department, P. GLOVER, Secretary. 

Town Hall, Wakefield. 


VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS (in Secondary Schools).—-The COUNCIL are 
about to APPOINT a LECTURER in MODERN LANGUAGES for September. 
Supend £120 and residence. Satisfactory experience in Secondary Schools 
essential. ‘Twelve copiesof testimonials and of the letter of application should 
be sent before June Ist to the Hon. Sec., Miss E. A. McARTHUR, Girton 
College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


AJ ~ e ‘ 

ENANG FREE SCHOOL, Straits Settlements.— 

_ An ASSISTANT-MASTER is REQUIRED. Salaries under new scheme 
begin £300 per annum, and may rise in 8 years by annual increments to £425. 
Any further increase would be by special vote of the Committee. Deferred 
pay at the rate of £25 (later £30) per annum is also given. Passage to Penang 
will be provided. An agreement for 3 years is required.—For further informa- 
ton apply to Rev. A. C. KNIGHT, B. Masonic School, Bushey, Herts, to 
whom applications should be sent. 


pe REDLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
RISTOL. 


B : 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD. 
MISTRESS, which will be vacant in July. Candidates should hold a Uni- 
versity Degree or its equivalent (preferably Oxford or Cambridge). Fixed 
Salary, £250, with Capitation Fees. Applications to be sent in before May 2Ist. 
—Purther particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, A. G. N. TRIBE, 
¥sq., Albion Chambers, Bristo). 























AMILTON (BURGH) SCHOOL BOARD. 


WANTED for Hamilton Academy,a MODERN LANGUAGE MASTER, 
with particular qualifications in French. Salary, to begin with, £200 per 
annum, Duties to commence at the beginning of next Session (2nd September, 
ge will be received on or before Tuesday, 2ist instant, by 
PATRICK KEITH, 67 Cadzow Street, Hamilton, Clerk to the Board. 


HE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, SWANLEY, 
KENT.—REQUIRED in September, an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
BIOLOGY, GEOLOGY, and ENTOMOLOGY. A Degree or its equivalent 
a eS Preference will be given to one having a good knowledge of Field 
Work. nitial salary £80 per ann., resident.—Applications, from Women only, 
with three testimonials, to be sent by the lst June to the PRINCIPAL, from 
whom particulars can be obtained. 


( J ENTLEMAN, aged 30, married, recently in an Estate 
Agent's Office, SEEKS POST as STEWARD on a Private Estate. 
Good references.—H. HAILSTONE, 24 Russell Avenue, Bedford. 


LADY living in a Charming House in the West End 

of London, near to the Queen’s Hall, is willing to have YOUNG 

LADIES to Live with her for a Short or Long Term, whom she will 

Chaperone if desired. Terms 3 to 5 guineas. Excellent references both 

‘poe and given.—Apply in the first instance to Box 183, The Spectator, 
ellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


BROAD OR ENGLAND.—Young, bright, highly 
educated, charming GOVERNESS. DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER SEEKS 
FIRST ENGAGEMENT. Has taken M.A. Degree. Subjects :—English, 
Latin, Botany, Logic, Psychology, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics. Fair 
Linguist. Excellent Musician (R.A.M. advanced), Singing (solo class), good 
voice. School, family. Daily or Resident.—** 10506E,” HOUPER'’S, 13 Regent 
Street, London. Many other highly efficient Governesses. List gratis. 
Introduction free. Established 1881. Boarding Schools recommended, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOQCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and x ‘3. ° p i 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 























NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 


Candidates must be of British Nationality, and over the age of 18 and under 
the age of 23 at the date of election. The Scholarships, three of which may 
be awarded in June, will be tenable for two years and of the value of £80 the 
first year (which must be spent at the University), and from £150 to £250 the 
second year (which must be spent in the study of subjects bearing on 
Commerce in the United States, Germany, or other country or countries 
approved by the electors).—Candidates must send in their applications, 
together with testimonials of good character and record of previous training, 
on or before June Ist, to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars can 


beobtained, a fait 
NIVERSITY OF DURHA IM. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, 
and THEOLOGY. 
An EXAMINATION for the above will be held in JUNE. 











Particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, 
University Offices, 
Durham. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
K Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tcunis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 
r 














\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
h for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss 1.. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School 


CY SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, rs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


L2Xenour SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The SUMMER TERM BEGAN on WEDNESDAY, 
Prospectus, apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
ey —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advautages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘l'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


1 T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
kK Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department, and the Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress : 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-tields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. NEXT TERM BEGAN 
FRIDAY, 3rd May. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 





May 8th.—For 


With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. 
VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Aur very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 
UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 

school for Daughters of Gentlemen. ‘Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 

BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 


NIVERSITY HALL, LIVERPOOL—HALL OF 





RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS of the UNIVERSITY OF 
LiVERPOOL.—Warden, Miss MAY C, SLAVELEY, 
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T. MONICA’S, OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, Principals — 4. 


Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 3,E.B, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 








CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Mias CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Mauchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 

Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 

Apply to the PRINCTPAL, 





‘LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 


BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the Council of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Trust, for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. JAMES, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “8S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs, LABORDE, ** Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOT, FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
kD (ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS,—For Girls from seven tu fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements cau be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


H{IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 


_ HALF TERM ENTRIES, JUNE 10th. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIBLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stauds 570 ft. above 
pea level in 45 acres of grounds, 
Golf. Hockey, Riding, Driving. 


®nal SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, I/.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy aud Laity), DARLUY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy oulr, 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HKAD-MIS'TRESS; or to Bev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
J HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Puinting. 
Pupils Po for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ROVE HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA.—High-class 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 
stands in grounds of five acres, affording every facility for Games, Gardening, 
&e. Thorough Modern Education, combined with individual care.—Prospectus 
from Miss GRIFFIN, Principal. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid sitnation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.B.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Ilustrate? Prospectuses on application, 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. ‘Terms moderate. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Mise E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER. 


BACH.—Thoroneh edueation in bracing moorland ar. Hiehest. references, 


A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, S'T. BERNARD'S, SUR- 





























BITON HILL.—Principais: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
OSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM BEGAN on MAY 9th. 











OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 

Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 

culture, a field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
€ 





or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 
\T. HELEN'S SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS, CAMBERLEY. SURREY.—Principals: Miss 


ERNESTINE YOUNG (Newnham Coll,, Cambridge) and Miss LANG, 
Dry, bracing climate, strongly recommended by London physicians. Outdoor 

ursuits encouraged. Individual attention given. Home life. Referees: 
Kirs. Sidgwick, Newnham College; Miss Helen Gladstone. 





ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Live 1 @ 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O jecte—'o train i Mn, 
Women as Scientitic Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and » 
tanght. including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gym a 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursiug. Gold and Silver rare 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful student Schools aud C dais, 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
1EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt i : 

ing as a profession are received as Health Students for “y" sat et Tani, 
imstruction in Hywieve, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, encing, of 
ming, Beneficial Exercises und Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons cay ow 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to ame 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, uP. Hon, and he 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, . 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Stnde 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges ~ 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Phy 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis red 


NSTRBY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HRA LTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygieue, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


MN\HE CAMBRIDGE IN 
wo 

















TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
. MEN oa pages. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambri 
Historica! ‘Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High See 

A residential College providing a year’a professional trainiug for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londog 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September. —Iull particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtaiued on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College, 


7 y Tomy tt 

it ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir Willian Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonuds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerving Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester, 
Practical Training; babies in resideuce; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 


suitable students in special cases. 

JFOWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH, 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 
JUNE 25th and 26th at the School and at the Drapers’ Hall, London. The value 
of these Scholarships, which are intended mainly for the Daughters of Pro. 
fessional Men of limited means, is suchas to reduce all expenses for boarding 
and tuition tees to £20 and £30 respectively. Candidates must be approved by 
the Governors. Further information can be obtained from the HEAD. 
MISTRESS. Applications should be sent to the CLERK before Juue llth, 

Denbigh, May 7th, 1907. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

(5 HELTENHAM COLLEG E.—ScuHotarsuirs 

EXAMINATION on June llth, 12th, and 13th. At least FIFTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY; Three 
Scholarships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the First of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annuum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for boys born, educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 
College, Cheltenham. 


‘Oe COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1907. Ten or more open to competition, 


value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or uot, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 
ALVERN.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER BOYS also 
desired, and fully arranged for. Exceptioually healthy surroundings. 
Scholarships.—Apply, HERBERT WM. JONES, M.A., The Downs School, 
Colwall, Malvern. 
ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £30 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
tives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £245 p. au. 
SCHOOL, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
June llth, 1907, will be competed for on July 2ud, 3rd, and 4th. An 
ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on July 17th at 
1,30 p.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
am *: LAWRENCE COLLEGE, 

Formerly THE SOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, Ramsgate. 

A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in Ramsgate and in 
London on June 4th, 5th, aud 6th, for 12 SCHOLARSHIPS from £# dowa- 
nar ia particulars apply to the Rev. E, C. SHEKWOOD, M.A., Head- 

aster. 

















ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 26th, 27th, and 28th, to till up not less 
than fve RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, three non-Residential Scholar- 


ships, and some Exhibitions.— For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAR, 
Westminstet School Bursary, Little Dean's Yard, estminster. 


3 4-2 23. SCHOOL, 

There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
bevinnivg TUESDAY, the 9th JULY, 1907, when the following Scholarships 
will be competed for, viz.:—One Scholarship of £70 a year; Three Scholar- 
ships of £40 a year; Six House Scholarships of £30 a year.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 
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EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


H ALLARD has "REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
-™ or COCKEOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 
The new Sc 


35 ac 

pean oto ‘and bathing place. 

Schools iu the last ten years. ita 

‘YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A 

Tne Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 


ISSLON to this School. 
ae Prospects apply to HEAD- MASTER. 


7LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. I 


Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
Hen!-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
a * Tar 
OWDEN HOUSE, , HARROW. 
200 ft. above sea. Bracing. >REP ARATORY SCHOOL. 
# Boarders. 





hool House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
res of ground, and is lighted bY electricity. It has its own 
40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 








sities. 








TWO VACANCIES IN SEPTEMBER (fall all last year). 
Several Seholarships gaiued 1906. 
30 acres grounds, Swimraing- bath, &e. 


~™ 1G -GLESW Ic K SCHOO L— 
Gi a SCHOL ARSHIPS —- £20) will be offered on June 27th. 
Examiuation at Gigglesw.ct, in yudun, Or, ou certain con litions, at Pre- 
paratory Se Desie —lpety. Head i aster, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles- 


wick Seb School, Settle, Yorks, 


N ALM ON D. 
G The E aK VION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and Nth, One Clerical and Three Open Selu slarships will be olfered ; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and severai Warden's Nominations. For 
particulars app sty to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth, N.B 











QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, | KEN‘ —Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons. of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Appiy HE AD MASTER, 


) ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying frow £30 to £20 iu value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 4th and Sth. Lxhibitions for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. RADLEY COI LEGE ARMY CLASS. Entrances to Wox »lwich, 
1905-6, Ist, 4th, 5th, 9th. 


Q@HERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June Sth, 6th, 7tbh.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the itev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ING’S SCHOOL, ¢ CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SC HOLALRSUIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
rd to Sth. Open to boys joiniug May 3rd, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINE ERLNG, &ke., withont Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiogs. Five 
Boarding-honses.—Hea+l- Maste or, Rev, A, J. GALPIN, M./ A. 


LDENHAM SC HOOL, near ELSTREE, HERT'S.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 

17, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30, and three 

(House) of £20, all teuable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 ou 

May lst.—Further particulars way be had from Lev, A. H. COUKE, M-A,, 
Head-Master. 


JJALMOUTH.—Health — 








JALMOUTH and Edueation at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
11 SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPE TITION by Examina- 
tion on June 20th and 2ist. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HE AD-MASTE R, or the Clerk to Governors. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
tive or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per anuum. Council nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship, —For partic ulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


s* PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 732. 
New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil. 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (St. Olave’s). 

Board and Tuition from Fifty guinen: 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER, St. Peter's Sch ool, 


ELS TED SCHOOL. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. eee School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ERKHAMS STED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scie utide, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teachiug, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior Sc hool.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Sciool House, 


DRIVATE TUITION —Rev. T. HEY WOOD MASTERS, 
receives 3 or 4 ee. Back 


M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Peters! cos 
ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial De!ating Society. French & pe rman. University 
Eutrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life sient supervision, 
Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupil un der practicy ul Foren r. 


H AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD— 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 20th, 27th, 28th. 
15 Scholarships, value from £70 to £20. ‘Three Scholarships and various 
BURSA pecans allotied to Sous of Clerzymen —For particulars apply to the 


G RICU LTURAL ¢ 


Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms mod rate. 


QtaM MERING.—-SCHOOL for the T RE ATMENT and 
\) EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from Senontn at nel in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured 
stammerer of 30 years’ experie Pubhe-school boys received. Prospectus 
ou application.—Address, Ac mb Liouse, Ledferd, 








York. 








COLLEG E, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Get Prospectus. 









FOREIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL 
6 RUE DE LA 


GUIL De 
SORBONNE, PARIS, 


HOLIDAY COURSES will be held during JULY, AUGUST, and 
SEPTEMBER, 
Specially adapted to meet the needs of ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS, 


For Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


(* ALET CAUDKE CUTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Couversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Coursea of I'r wtieal Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss c UNNICK, Die ‘ppe. 


I IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 

FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and Euglish Examiuations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated, Liberal table. Terms 
moderate, Best Rugish refe.—Mile,. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérieny. _ 


JARIS. — EDUCAT TIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 

Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 

in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 

gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
Highest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 

—PRO. 


pars. 32 Rue Lafontaine, 16e-—Mile. JENSEN 








TESTANT HOME for FOREIGN GIRLS. Every modern convenience 

Careful Education. Lectures on Art, Literature, History, by 
University Professors, Music, Painting, Dancing, Fencing, 
Italian. References and Prospectus ou application 


JARIS.—Mademoiselle L. GUILLIER. PENSION DE 
FAMILLE, 21 Rue Valette, Panthéon. Prés de la Sorbonne, dua 
Collége de France, de I’'Eceole de Médecine, &c. Chambres depuis Sfr. 3c. 
par jour. Grandes facilités pour étudier la langue frangaise. English and 
An nerican references 


aud comfort. 
well-known 
Gymnastics, Riding, 





N ESDAMES THAVENET and TATLOBS SCHOOL, 
Mme. DUVANCHELLE, Princips 
108 AVENUE DU ROULE, NEUILLY- oR. SEINE 
(Pres Paris et le Bois du Boulogne). 
a igh- c -class Institution for Young Ladies. Under Protestant direction. 


|] PEPPE Rev, LES MERK, MA, PhD. 





CHARLES 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Holiday pupils received.— 


at Wren's. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


Seg RINGI A, GERMANY —FRAU DR. SEY FARTH, 
Palais Augustenburg, GOTHA, OFFERS BOARD and RESIDENCE, 
from 52 guineas p.a. German taught on modern methods. Beautifal scenery. 
Bracing. Historic surroundings. Pleasant society. Conservatorium of Music. 
a nnis, golf. Late dinuer. Private sitting-room for families. References to 
Suglish Army and Clergy, and to the English Chaplain, Dr. Makintosh, Gotha. 


PLAxxov ER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS,2 DetMoLpstTrR., 

RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
Quiet central pos tion. Family life. Excellenttable. Large airy 
ty toacquire pure German, Daily lessons. English, 
Ifigh est refs. given and desired, — 


[STERLAKEN. —MANOR FARM (English Pension). 


able home. 
rox ms. Splendid opportun 
French, Spanish known, M: xlerate terms. 





ke ot’ Thun, 


Charmingly situated on the La Splendid centre for Mountaia- 
climbing. Lake tri; Walking and driving. Excellent cuisine. Terms from 





6 to 8 francs.—P. roprictress, Mss SIMPKIN. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
PvTGCGARPIDS pa 


4 
EK Parents or Guardians desiring aceurate iuformation relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or seud fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 20 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


sy CHOOLS 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, haviug an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iw this country and on the 


Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and bighly-recommended establishments Vhen writing 


please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 


idea of the fees to be paid. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Streot, 
——e Loudon, E.Cc. Telephone 5053 Central. we Ae wes 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 


Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses aK 1 We Ist ic unty Schools Association.)—A:llress 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 


0a.m, tol p.m.,2 to5 p.m.; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—THE UNI.- 
iN VERSITY SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. supplies, FREE OF 
CHARGE, Prospectuses of the leading English and Cor itinent tal Schools. 
This Dep artine nt is under the personal control of the Principal, au experienced 
Educationist aud former University ay who willa lvise i arents. Please 
stute full requirements.—l22 NE‘ GENT STREET, W. (Est. 1353.) 


Hours for Interviews “10.3 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOILS.—The 

7 SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives ac dvice and assistauce without charge to Pareuts aud Guardians 
in the selection — Schools (tor Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
. Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manayer,R. J. LE £ VOR, M.A., 2Craveu Street, Northumberland Avenue, W. Ce 


she INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECELVING KESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended —MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
{' Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
London.” Telephoue No, 1354 (Verrard, 


td., 


” Triform, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gocrntry FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


FOUNDED IN 1875 


The object of this Society is a Law for the Total Abolition of Vivisection or 
putting animals to death by torture under any “‘ Scieutific” pretext whatever. 
To call on the Legislature for less would be to admit the principle (and thereby 
perpetuate the enormity) that man is justified in selfishly inflicting agony on 
the innocent. 

Opponents of the Slave Trade agitated not for restriction but abolition. 
The wrongs perpetrated by man on animals are even more dire than those 
inflicted by him on his own species. The Abolition of Slavery was an act of 
high Christian philanthropy. It is no less noble or less Christian to stop the 
sufferings of other helpless creatures of our God. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SOCIETY WILL BE GRATEFULLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED, 





Cheques should be made payable to the Society, and crossed ad “ Lloyds B Bank.” - 


VHE BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Instituted to uphold the fundamental principles of the British Con- 
stitution—personal liberty and personal responsibility—and to limit the 
functions of governing bodies accordingly. 


LECTURE by Mr. HUGH ELLIOT 
at the WHITEHALL ROOMS, WHITEHALL PLACE, S.W., 
on Thursday Afternoon, May 16th, 1907, at 4.30 p.m. 
Subject : 
“THE MAN VERSUS THE STATE.” 








HERBERT SPENCER'S 


Copies of these may be obtained, with full particulars of the work of the 
Association, from 
H.R. BEASLEY, Secretary, 
9 Bedford Court Mansions, Bloomsbury St Street, w.c Cc. 


R. CHARLES 8S. JERRAM’S LECTURES on 

CURRENT EVENTS. Very important events will take place this 

Term, including the Colonial Conference, Irish and Army Legislation, Mr. 

Asquith’s Budget, and, possibly, Legislation regarding the House of Lords. 
Principals of Schools address: 4 Lavell Street, Stoke Newineton. N. 


“MRESHAM LECTURES on Sir Thomas Gresham, 

Influenza, and “Spotted Fever” will be 7 by the Gresham Pro- 

fessor of Medicine on May 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th, at 6 p.m., in Gresham 
College, Basinghall Street, E.C. Admission FREE, 


NTI-GAG No. 2. 
ADMISSIONS IN THE RECENT DEBATE. 


One Shilling. Lent gratis. 
Box 184, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send by return any Musical 
Publication at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our New 

Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by post, 3d. 
—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C.; and at Edinburgh, Birmingham, Brighton, &e. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding- house. Bracing climate, 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c. From £1 15s. 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 
OFFICE 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING 

8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short- 


hand. Young] ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
YPEWRITING WANT ED. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Loudon, W.c. 


PILEPSY—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected aud equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering : from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &e.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


£s se 


_Full particulars of H.S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 


SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
aud Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending nf Dressed for ¢ Sooking. 


VATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey style) 
y PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—4Ib., 3s. 7d.; 441b., 3s. 10d. ; 

5ib., 48. 1d.; 5) Ib., 4s. 5d. ; and 61b., 4s. 10d. 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry aud Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King. 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogue 
Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
for | Presents, Post. orders promptly exec uted, Usual cash discounts, 


OOK BARGAINS. —Century Dictionary, 8 vols., half- 
morocco, £8 10s.; Moncure Conway’s Autobiography, 2 2 vols., 30s. net 
for 7s. 6d.; Slater's Art Sales, 21s. net, for 5s.; Farmer & Henley’s complete 
Slang Dictionary, 7 7 vols., privately printed for Subscribers at £12 5s. net, price 
£3 10s.; Maclaren’s Life of the Master, coloured plates, 25s. net, for 83. ; 
Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 2 vols., 33s. net, 
for 6s. 6d. ; Burke's Peerage, 1906, 42s. net, for 24s.; Williamson's George Mor- 
land, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s. ; Haydn's Dictionary Dates, half-morocco, 
25s. net, for 16s. ; Grimble’s Salmon Rivers of Ireland, England, and Wales, 
4 vols., £7 7s. net, "for £2 12s . 64.; Oscar Wilde’s Poems, 21s. net, for 10s. 6d— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, *JOHN BRIGHT ST REET, BIRMING HAM. 



































19s. 64—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE. 
FJORDS AND NORTH CAPE, £16 lés. 
ROME, VENICE, FLORENCE TOUR. 
MAY—ITALIAN LAKES TOUR. 




















OOKS.—We offer Guutier's Works, Mad. de Maupin, Xc., 

24 vols., £8 18s. Gd., cost £18 net; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 

#13 13s.; Ency. Brit., 
#4 49. Catalogues free. All books supplied. 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 


35 vols., £12; Library of Famous Literature, 20 vols., 
State wants. Books bought.— 
irmingham, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(with whieh is Incorporated. the Lads’ Drilj Association), 
President : 
Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


The Prime Minister of Australia on National Training. 


A PUBLIC MEETING 
Will be held at 
THE QUEEN'S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, 
On THURSDAY, 16th MAY, 1907, at 3 p.m. 


THE HON. ALFRED DEAKIN, 


Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Will Speak on NATIONAL TRAINING. 


THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT MILNER, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., and 
Colonel W. T. REAY, Australian Militia, will also speak, 


The Chair will be taken by 


Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 





Tickets may be obtained at CHAPPELL’S Box-office, Queen’ s Hall, and 
from the SECRETARY of the NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. ‘ 
Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Orchestra, 2s. 6d. ; Grand Circle, 1s, 
A Limited Number of Free Seats (Unreserved) ean he had on application to 
the SECRETARY of the NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE, 72 Victoria 
Street, 8. Ww. 








Ah, fill the Pipe :—what boots it to repeat 
How Time is slipping underneath our Feet : 
Unborn To-morrow aud dead Yesterday. 
Why fret about them if To-day be sweet! 


—Omar-Khayydm (modernised), 
A PIPE of 


PLAYER’S 
“NAVY” 
MIXTURE 


MAKES 
Yesterday a pl nt me Ys 
To-day a time of swect enjoyment, 
and its anticipation 
To-morrow brings peace of mind and 
contentment. 
IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
Mild, 5d. oz. Medium, 43d. oz. 


Send for Testing Samples, post-free from John Player and Sons, Nottingham, 











THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A D A M S . Ss my ion ae Decteuionie protien ome 
use to all housewives.”—The Queen. 
FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown 
POLISH. 


Boots, 
Patent Leather, Vil Cloths, and all 
Varnished and Enamelled goods, 

VICTORIA PARK WORKS, _ SHEFFIELD. 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste, 


ees by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shetlield Workhouse 
in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton 
Jacques, B.D, 

Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 


HOWARTH and FAIR, en Crookesmoore Road, Shefficld. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £63,000,000. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARBY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

___ Estab lished 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 

From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhwa and Digestive 

‘Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be found -— to 146 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


jor DINNER WINE, old in 
oe. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constautly mucreas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidevce m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
g Doren Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 


Paid to any Kailway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


Per Doren. 
Bots. §-Bots. 


176 O/9 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








* THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scrivtions veceived by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass, U.S.A,; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News COMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs, 
BRENTANO, Union New York, 
U.S.A.,and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NewsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON ComPaANy, LtD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BoOKSELLING Deport, Cairo and Port Said ; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Square, 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AnD GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRIcTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
and W.C. RiaBy, Adelaide. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR ” 


Tohold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 











THE WAY TO PUBLISH. 


Send 7 stamps for 


The AUTHOR’S HANDBOOK 


(Containing full instruetions for dealing with 
your MS. and Publisher) to HENRY J. DRANE, 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C., who is at all times 
open to consider ‘MSS. of all descriptions, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K"’ Agent. Where there is no “K"” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cotour FADED LOVATT 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Posi 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


Pheemx Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 

19 Lombard Street, E.C. Esr. 1782, 

Fire. 
Workmen's COMPENSATION. 
Burevary. 
Personal ACCIDENT, 
FipeLity GUARANTEE. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PaGeE (when available) 14 GUINEAG 


BAGO. ccccccecccce coccccccccceehl 2 12 0 
Half-Page (Column) ........+. 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 2 2 0 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) cocccccccccceses ccccee 8 8 O 

COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ......-+0-0s. +ee£16 16 0 
Inside Page ....seeceeseseees - Mu Oo 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column( half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional lime 
(containing on an average tweive words) 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, balf-width of page, 12s. an inch, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch, 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
168. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Parabie my ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom eve eco » #1 86..013...072 


Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, . ow 1126,.0163..082 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JoHN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. 
to THe Pupuisner, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Business Letters should be addressed 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 


for Regular Use. 








J.M.DENT & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





A NEW, ENLARCED, AND REVISED EDITION. 
THE HISTORY OF 


MODERN PAINTING. 
By Professor RICHARD MUTHER. 


A Newand Revised Edition of Professor Muther’s 
authoritative work on the Art of the Nineteenth 
Century, enlarged by the Author. With nearly 
1,300 Reproductions in Black-and- White and 48 in 
Colours. This work has been so largely revised, 
rewritten, and re-illustrated that it is practically a 
new work. Four volumes, crown 4to, buckram, gilt 
top, £3 3s. net the set. [Just ready. 

“*A remarkable achievement.” —Outlook. 


Illustrated Prospectus post-free. 





THE 
HISTORIC THAMES. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 


_An interesting history of the river from earliest 
times. With nearly 60 Illustrations in Colour from 
Water-colour Drawings by A.R. Quinton. Quarto 
(10) by 8 inches), One Guinea net, (Just ready. 


Prospectus post-free. 


NATURE’S OWN 


GARDENS. 
By MAUD U. CLARKE. 


With over 50 Ilastrations in Colour and many 
Marginal Line Drawings by the Author, quarto, 
£1 Is. net. 


“The authoress is not only an artist with a 
special gift for flower pictures, she has also the 
poetic instinct, and writes of her subject with 
magnetic enthusiasm......A book which everyone 
can read and view with delight.’’—Standard, 


Prospectus post-free. 








THE 


NEMESIS 0F NATIONS 


By W. ROMAINE PATERSON, M.A. 
(** Benjamin Swift”). 
Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


“A book with a real thesis in it..... Extra- 
ordinarily interesting.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ Full of clear and vivid discernment...... Refresh- 
ingly original in its study of old problems...... 
Auimated throughout by a bumanistic ideal beyond 
praise.”—Daily Velegraph, 


Prospectus post-free. 


THE 


REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


Newly Translated by A. D. LINDSAY, 
M.A,, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


The chief feature of this new translation is the 
avoidance of such words as have been so affected 
by late philosophical usage that they suggest 
wrong meanings in Plato, Square crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 
net. [Just ready. 


Prospectus post-free. 


HADDON HALL LIBRARY. 


Edited by the MARQUESS OF GRANBY 
and GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
FLY-FISHING. By Sir Epwarp Grey. 


With Illustrations and Coloured Plates of 
Flies, 


FARMING. By W. M. Top, M.A., of 
the Agricultural Dept., Cambridge University. 
Illustrated by Lucy Kemup-Wetcu. 


OUR GARDENS. By the late Drax 
Hote, Illustrated by G. S. Exeoop, B.I, 


Each volume with Chapter Headings and End- 
papers by Artuur Rackuam, A.B.W.S. 


6d. net per vol. 








Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


Prospectus post-free. 





Please ask for our NEW CATALOGUE, 
froe from the Booksellers, or post- 
free from 


J. M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, W.0, 
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ELKINGTON *,.2°: 


(Originators of Electropilate.) 






Elkington productions are unh- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 































JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
Catalogues The Finest 
CLOCKS, 
Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, 
Free. in London. 


SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 


* Elkington ” quality! Still the best! 


ELKINGTON #,°°: 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, e.c. 
Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastic. 


Canadian Agents:—A. T. WILEY & CO., 
Montreal. 


Esplanade, Calcutta. 


LT 


MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 


from the 
LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 
Delivery on day of purchase, if desired, 


PRICES QUITE DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE QUOTED ELSEWHERE - .« 


MAPLE & CO LONDON PARIS 





THE BODLEY HEAD BURGLARY. 
Whereas the Bodley Head was forcibly entered by 
Burglars on the morning of Saturday, April 6th, 
when the proof-sheets of a Book of New Detective 
Stories, by A. C. FOX-DAVIES, Barrister-at-Law, 
entitled “THE FINANCES OF SIR JOHN 
<YNNERSLEY,” were taken, I hereby give 
notice to Publishers, Editors, and Literary Agents 
that should any stories relating to the Finances of 
Sir John be offered to them, the said stories are the 
property of the undersigned, to whom notice should 
immediately be sent. 
JOHN LANE, 
The Bodiey Head, 
Vigo Street, W. 













































The modern man or woman uses a fountain pen. 
The successful man or woman uses the REST. 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pens 


are everywhere noted for 
their all-satisfying qualities. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER— 
**I am very pleased with my pen; it is perfect in evory 
respect. To those who do not happen to be happy 
possessors of a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen, I can only say—get 
one at once.” 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 


**] have sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called *The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until 
last Friday, without repair, and always with perfect satis- 
faction. I have written with it half-a-dozen or more 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I feel to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought another of your make. Ido not know whether you 
eare for this testimonial, but I feel as if the pen which has 
earried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 


Prices 106 upwards. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE: TODD & CO., 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 





93- Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 








“THE STIGMA.” By JESSIE LECKIE HERBERTSON. 


Whereas Mr. William Heinemann published in the year 1905 a 
book by Jessie Leckie Herbertson entitled “The Stigia.” 
And whereas it has come to his Enowledge that a book has 
recently been published by Messrs. Greening and Co., Ltd, 
entitled “ Passion’s Peril,” and written by Stuart Young, in 
which book Mr. William Heinemann’s copyright has been 
seriously infringed owing to original matter having been 
copied fron “The Stigma” into “ Passion’s Peril.” NOTICE 
Is HEREBY GIVEN that a perpetual injunction has been 
granted by Mr. Justice Warrington, in an action which Mr. 
Ileinemann has brought against the publishers (Messrs. 
Greening and Co., Ltd.) and the printers (Messrs. Colston 
and Co., Ltd.) restraining them from printing, publishing, 
or selling any further copies in its present form of the book 
“ Passion’s Peril” containing infringements of Mr. William 
Heinemann’s copyright, and that the remaining copies of 
“ Passion’s Peril” are to be destroyed. 


5 

THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR-BOOK. 
(PUBLIC SCHOOLS.) 
dA ! Issue, 1907, 

Issued each Easter. Order your copy annually, 
New and Complete List of Public Secondary Schools for Girls, 
An Index of Secondary-School Mistresses, 
Every professioval detail of Secondary Education for Girls. 

A guide to Girls’ Education at School and after School. Truthful facts, not 
faucies, as to Professions and Openings for Women. Valuable reference 
tables. Articles on Universities, Mediciue, Art Training, Music, Civil Service, 
Gumes, Examinations. 

Price 2s. 6d. net from any Bookseller, or post free 23. 10d. from SWAN 
SONNE NSCHEIN and U., 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


eo” an wm Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to bis 

orks are deterred fom making their acquaintance trom vot knowing what 

to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 

passages, urranged under heads, so as to preseut a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


Tondon: SWE DENBORG: SOCIE TY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 











H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANUGED, 
Telephone: Crnrrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmes, Lonvox. Codes: Usicope and AB 
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works by the Rev. George Tyrrell 


“George Tyrrell, late of the Society of Jesus, is, perhaps, the 
most powerful and persuasive religious teacher of our generation. 

In his own Church a growing company waits upon his words, 
not as oracles to be received with a passive fatalism, but as the 
stimulating call to ever deeper reflection upon the reality of 
religion. And in all the Christian communions outside his Church 
there is also a growing band of spirits which gratefully follow 
his lead in seeking that universal element in religion on which the 
religious conciliation of the future will be established. It is the 
only manner of discipleship which he himself would tolerate.” 

—Mr. A. L. LILLEY, in the DAILY NEWS. 





The following Work by the Rev. Goorgo Tyrrell has just 
been REISSUED with a NEW PREFACE. 


OIL AND WINE. 


5s. 


“We gather that by the inclusion in this volume of certain criticisms of his 
views, it might have obtained, at any rate, a somblanes of official authorisa- 
tion. Mr. Tyrrell wishes, however, ‘to label the book “ Dangerous,” in the 
largest type possible, and as far as his will coes, to place it on the index of 
prohibited works.’ This from no want of respect for such authorisation, but 
because he here disclaims the part of teacher, having written ‘from first to 
Jast as an inquirer on the same platform as his readers,’ "—Guardian, 


A MUCH-ABUSED LETTER. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, net. 


This letter was written by Father Tyrrcll to a Professor of Anthropolocy iu 
a Continental University, who found it difficult, if uot impossible, to squar 
his science with his faith as a Catholic, 


THE FAITH OF THE/{LEX ORANDI; or, Prayer and 
MILLIONS. LEssoys. First and Creed. Crown 8r0, 5s. net. 
Second Series. Crown 5vo, 5s. net LEX CREDEND! - a Seqnel to 
each. * Lex Orandi.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

NOVA ET VETERA: Informal |EXTERNAL RELIGION: its 
Meditations. Crown 68vo, 56. Use and Abuse. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6. net 
- _ |THE SOUL’S ORBIT; or. Man's 

HARD SAYINGS: a Selection Journey to God, Compiled, with 
of Meditations and Studies. Additions, by Db, Peres. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





dl Fisher Unwin's List. 





OF THE HORSE. By Count EvGenxto MAuTINENGO 
Cesaresco. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Trinted on 
Hand-made Paper, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Field says:—‘“‘This book shows wonderful study and 
extraordinary insight. The writer has gone much farther than 
other writers who have sought to analyse the mind of the horse. 
To those who really strive to understand the horse it should be ot 
great value.” 


SIENA AND HER ARTISTS. by 


Feepernick H. A. Seymour. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Map. Large crown Svo, 6s. 


THE BULGARIAN EXARCHATE : 


its History and the Extent of its Authority in Turkey. From 
the German of RIcHARD VON MacH. With a Map, 3s. 6d, net. 











and 
With 60 


HUNGARY: its People, Places, 
Politics. The Journey of the Eighty Club in 1906, 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 








A. J. 


BUCHANAN. 6s. 


THE WIT OF THE WILD. 


ERNEST INGERSOLL. Profusely Illustrated, 6s. net. 








THE FIRST NOVEL LIGRARY.—NEW VOLUME, 


FROM ONE MAN’S HAND TO 


ANOTHER. By G. H. Brepa. 6s. 





By | 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


LETTERS FROM THE FAR EAST. 
By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., Author of “ Tarkey in 
Europe,” “The East Africa Protectorate,” &c. Demy 8vo, 
Illustrated, Ss. 6d. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ The letters are written in a style at once lucid and 
literary, and they reflect the great abilities of their author, whose academic 
attainments and administrative experiences admirably fit him for describing 
the present pregnant situation and for drawing useful politreal and economic 
morals from the tangled web of the Far East, Tue i!lustrations are excellent 
and add to the interest of the text.” 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL'S NEW VOLUME. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
Series IV. By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart. With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
(Uniform with Series I., If., and III.) 


Net me eet ag wn agreeable, cultivated writing, and 
knowledge make t 





plenitude of naturo- 
nis an ideal book for the country-house. ’ 


SIX RADICAL THINKERS. (Bentham 
—J. S. Mill—Thomas Cariyie—Cobden—Mazzini—T. H. 
Green.) By JOHN MacCUNN, UL.D., Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Liverpool. Crown S8vo, és. net. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—“ Professor MacCunn has given some 
vimirably vigorous analyses, free from technical jargon, of the doctrine of 
typical Radical thinkers.” 

MR, JEBB’S BOOK ON THE SELF-GOVERNING COLONIES. 


STUDIES IN COLONIAL NATION- 


ALISM. By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


CHURCH & STATE IN FRANCE, 
1300 TO 1907. By ARTHUR GALTON, Vicar of Edenham. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


THUCYDIDES MYTHISTORICUS. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

ATHENZUM.—" We find it hard to lay down the book even during a second 
reading. It is in the highest decree stimulating, and should be given to 
growing students, that it may excite them to feel the Spleulours of Greek art 
in its various mauifestations.” 


AT THE WORKS. A Study of a Manu- 


facturing Town. By LADY BELL, Author of “The Minor 
Moralist,” &c. With Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—* Lady Bell's book is well worth reading from two widely 
ditterent points of view. The student of social problems cannot possibly 
alford to miss it, while the romance of industry has never been more vividly 
painted than in her pages.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 13 Maddox Street, W. 


FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD. 


“The most striking discovery of the present 
generation for practical musicians."’"—Musical News. 














VON BULOW says— 
“Fora pianist three things are necessary. The first is 
Technique; the second is ‘Technique; and the third is 
Technique!” 


The Macdonald Smith system of Touch and Technique is 
the Iliqhest Degree of 
Projiciency in Touch and Technique with @ minimum of work, 


indispensable for ali who wish to attain 


A Pupil (L.R.A.M.) of one of the foremost London Pianoforte 
Teachers writes, after taking Half the Course of Lessons :— 
, & 
*“Arnit lith, 1907 
“*T also played two solos and was creatir surprised at my success, I 
never played! so well im public before, and I think that the credit must 
soto you. This in spite of the very little time I have for practising. * 


Complete Course of Lessons by Correspondence, Three Guineas 
(by instalments if desired), Write for Illustrated Book, “ Light 
on Pianoforte Playing,” free by post. 

“ PIANOFORTE PLAYING,” and 
Macdonald Smith. 32 pages, post-free, 7d. 

K. MACDONALD SMITH, 
192 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 


wstablishment of all that terrible 
r Gacette, 


other articles, ay 


“It involves the total abolition anl di 
scale practising and five-finger exereiwine. Weetmia t 


READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 


RAPID PIANOFOKTE TU 
OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 


To 

WICKINS’ TOR, 

WITH CONTINENTAL 
** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.’ 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
* Best popular violin school before the public.” —ALFRED UWinsoN, 
Price 2s. Gd. each net, post-free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ** on Sale * to Schools, Returns 
aud Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
«pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





to the PUBLISHEB, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 
FRAULEIN SCHMIDT 


AND 


MR. ANSTRUTHER: 


Being the Letters of an Independent Woman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘ELIZABETH & HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 
Gs. 


The TRIBUNE says:—“Animated by wit and wisdom, 
humour and satire, and full of shrewd philosophy on 
many things both of carth and heaven, these ictters are 
bound to captivate the heart of every reader.” 


LONEWOOD CORNER: 


A Countryman’s Horizons. By JOHN HALSHAM, Author 
of “Idlehurst.” Crown S8vo, 5s. net. 


Country Lire says:—‘* Those who love to meet with one whose spirit is 
quiet and reflective, will find a companion of their heart's desire in this book.’’ 


LETTERS OF A BETROTHED, 


1804-1813. DURING THE GERMAN WAR OF LIBERATION. 
By the Baroness EDITH VON CRAMM. Translated by LEONARD 
HUXLEY. With 2 Portraits, large post 8vo, 5s. net. [Just published. 


THE ART OF NAVAL WARFARE: 


Introductory Observations. By Admiral Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, 
G.C.B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. (On Wednesday. 


WINDOVER TALES. 


By HALLIWEL.L SUTCLIFFE. 6s. 


The Sxercn says :—‘‘* Windover Tales’ are true romance...... All should 
read ; all will repay the reading.” 














London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 


THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXX. A Grand Old Man. 
By Rorneran Hurst. 


THE PAGEANT AND THE PICTURESQUE. 

MAY CRICKET. 

POINTERS AND SETTERS. 

GALWAY FISHING IN SPRING. 

CASTING WITH THE LIVE FLY. 

The Turf—Kennel—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 











“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





LL 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S List. 


A NEW VOLUME BY PERCY WHITE. 
COLONEL DAVERON, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NOW READY. 


NEEDLES AND PINS. 


A Sequel to ‘If I were King.” 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, 
Author of “The Flower of France,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


DEAD LOVE HAS CHAINS. 
By M. E. BRADDON, 
Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


THE SECRETS OF THE VATICAN 


This book is an account of the things not generally known to those who only 
speak English, about the Pope, his Cardinals, his Officials, and his Guards in the 
Vatican—and an account of the parts not generally shown in the Vatican and 
St. Peter's. With 60 Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs & Old Prints, 

By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of “In Sicily,” ‘‘ Queer Things about sagen, Oo. Royal 8vo, 2ls. net, 
Detailed Prospectus on application. ‘ 





Three Editions Exhausted, FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
INDISCREET LETTERS FROM 
PEKING. 


Edited by B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of “ Manchu and Muscovite,” &c. 1 vol. demy Svo, 7s, 64. net, 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY W. W. JACOBS. 


SHORT CRUISES. 


With 38 Illustrations and a Cover Design by WILL OWEN. Crown 8vo, 3s. 64, 
MADAME ALBANES!I'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE STRONGEST OF ALL THINGS. 
THE PASSING OF THE THIRD 
FLOOR BACK. 


By JEROME K. JEROME. 2s. 6d. [May 15th, 
HURST & BLACKETT, Ltd., 182 High Holborn, W.C. 





Now being Played at the Court Theatre 


PRUNELLA 


OR LOVE IN A DUTCH GARDEN. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
and H. GRANVILLE BARKER. 


With a Frontispiece Designed by Laurencs Housman, and Cut 
on Wood by Miss Housman. 


Pott 4to, bound in Special Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
The same in Ornamental Wrapper, 2s. net. 
Another Edition, with New Preface by the Authors, without the 
Frontispiece, crown 8vo, Paper Covers, is. net. 


“This exquisite little fantasy is not the least of the additions to our 
dramatic literature which we owe to the Court Theatre. It reads as charm- 
ingly as it acted, and that is saying much. It is full of quaint invention, 
humour, irony, and pathos.” —Tribune, 

“A very charming love tale which works slowly to a climax of great and 
touching beauty.”—Daily News. 


A. H. BULLEN, 47 Great Russell Street, W.C. 





THE VOLUME YOR 1907 IS NOW READY, 
Price 5s. net. 


THE 


ANNUAL GHARITIES RECISTER 
AND DICEST: 


Being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, together with a 
Digest of Information respecting the Legal, 
Voluntary, and other Means for the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress, and the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor. 


With an Elaborate Index, and an Introduction, “How to Help 
Cases of Distress,” by GC, S, LOCH, Secretary to the Council 
of the Charity Organisation Society, London. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 
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THE TWO PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


which at the present time are uppermost in the minds 
of all who have at heart the political and social welfare 

¢ the Empire are “ The Governance of Ireland” and “ The 
influence of the East upon England's Commerce,” These 
two questions are deait with in the two following books 
by specialists whose names give great weight to the 
arguments advanced in their respective works. 


I. IRELAND. 
THE BOOK TO READ ON THE SUBJECT IS 


[IRELAND TO-DAY & TO-MORROW 


By E. B. IWAN-MULLER, 
The Daily Telegraph's Special Commissioner to Ireland. 


With an Introduction by the Right Hon. WALTER H. 
LONG, M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Right Hon. WALTER H. LONG, M.P., considers that “it is very 
vajuable and helpful,” and that it is *‘a clear-sighted testimony of an intelli- 
evt student of Irish history and of Irish affairs....... I am confident that a 
peed study of the conclusions at which the writer has arrived, and of the grounds 
upon which he bases them, will materially assist us im arriving at a wise 


—" The DAILY TELEGRAPH declares it a 

“ Vigorous and stimulating book. It is stimulating because it is hopeful, 
and because the hope is based, not upon airy Utopian schemes, which will 
never square with facts, but upon sound common-sense, fostered by keeu obser- 
vation, and aided everywhere by intelligent sympathy, No politician can 
afford to overlook so suggestive a study.” 


The TRIBUNE remarks: 

“The book is an able presentment of the case from a strongly Unionist 
point of view ; but some chapters will give pleasure to Englishmen of all 
political creeds.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: 

“ Mr, Iwan-Miller has bottomed the Irish question long ago ; he has written 
on it and studied it on the spot nearly a quarter of a century since, and he is 
able to make comparisons t are as valuable as they are necessary.”’ 


Il. THE FAR EAST. 


For those interested in this burning problem, the whole 
truth is stated in 


TO-MORROW IN THE EAST. 


By DOUGLAS STORY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This book deals with the whole subject of England’s commercial and social 
interest with all Eastern Powers, and represents the result of ten years’ 
observation by a War Correspondent aud Special Commissjoner in the 
countries of the East, who has also been Editor of a daily newspaper iu 
Hong Kong, and a resident in Peking. It is no mere globe-trotter’s book, 
but one seriously to be studied by the politician and commercial citizen, 
discussing as it does the relations between England and such countries as 
Egypt, Persia, China, Japan, Korea, Siam, Russia, 





THE BRET HARTE OF THE ANTIPODES. 


In reviewing the collection of Australian Tales which Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall have just issued under the title of 


MIDNIGHT’S DAUGHTER 


The OUTLOOK speaks of the author, W. G. HENDERSON, as “The 
Bret Harte of the Antipodes,” and asserts that ‘‘ we are prepared to regard 
him as a force in the development of an Australian school of literature,” 
and considers the ‘‘ characters should secure as permanent a place as the best 
creations of Harte or Kipling,” and the SCOTSMAN says the stories contain 
“genuinely literary and dramatic faculty......overflow with humour of the 
richest and broadest character, with picturesque and dramatic force,” whilst 
the GLASGOW HERALD styles them “ breezy, romantic, Homeric, and a 
splendid tonic.” 








Tolstoi’s “Simple Life” and its Practical Issues. 
READ 


THE CHILD OF PROMISE. 
By NETTA SYRETT, Author of “ The Day’s Journey,” &c. 


The TIMES says :—‘* One of the best of recent novels.”” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—* Her latest novel may justly be reckoned 
her best.......We have seldom read a series of love scenes more brightly 
irradiated by fresh, natural passion....... Deserves no ordinary success.” 

The LIVERPOOL POST says:—‘ A powerful study of phases of thought 
which are likely to affect society very seriously in the near future.” 

The DAILY MAIL says :—*‘ For courage, whole-heartedness, and brilliant 
colouring this novel is much the best Miss Syrett has yet written.......Among 
the novels of the spring season we know of no other to put on a leve) with 
‘The Child of Promise.’ The tale is brimming with humanity, and has a 
breadth of view which is enjoyable in days of couventional sarcasms and thin- 
blooded cynicisms......2 performance of which the author may be proud.” 

The WEEKLY SUN says :—‘‘ Among the freshest and ablest novels of the 
year.” 








A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF NAPOLEON. 
THE FIGHTERS. 


A STIRRING STORY OF NAPOLEON'S DAYS. 
By LADY VIOLET GREVILLE. 


The TIMES says :—‘* A romance of lover, spy, and friend, cleverly worked 
in a fresh, smoothly flowing, easily read narrative.” 

The DAILY GRAPHIC says :—“ A pleasant and wholesome story.” 

The DAILY TBLEGRAPH says :—“ Recalling the masterpieces of James 
Grant. and even Grant himself could scarcely have contrived a more ingenious 
plot or more unexpected turns of fortune.” 

The DUNDEE ADVERTIS/R says :—“ An interesting story, full of incident 
and human feeling.” 





Alston Rivers has pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the second impression 
of Marjorie Bowen’s New Novel, 
THE GLEN O’ WEEPING, will be 
ready on Monday. 


IT IS AN ENTIRE AND COMPLETE SUCCESS .—Morning Leader. 


The Glen o Weeping 


The early reviews confirm our opinion that Miss 
Bowen’s new novel shows a notable advance on 
“The Viper of Milan.” That its popularity will be 
even greater than that widely-read book is probable. 
Already the First Edition is exhausted, but a Second 
will be ready on Monday, so that there should be 
no delay in executing orders sent to-day to either 
Bookseller or Library. 


The Glen o' Weeping 


“‘Miss Marjorie Bowen, whose first book, 
‘The Viper of Milan,’ ran into almost as 
many editions as its author has years, is likely 
to repeat her success in her new tale. 
Evidently, without any doubt whatever, she 
has a brilliant and lucrative future before her, 
for she has a rare talent for the telling of 
romance......There is plenty of love, plenty of 
intrigue, and plenty of fighting. It is all 
admirably done, and we can commend the 
structure of the story as heartily as the 
characterisation.” 


The Glen o’ Weeping 


“It is but seldom that the second novel of a 
woman-writer whose first work has scored 
a notable success can be acclaimed as definitely 
superior to it. Such is, nevertheless, the case 
with the second volume by the author. of ‘ The 
Viper of Milan.’...... Should serve to maintaia 
the popularity while it increases the reputation 


of the author.’ 


The Glen o’ Weeping 


‘The Massacre of Glencoe thrilled the Scot- 
land of its day. It still has power to appeal, 
end especially when, as here, those who acted 
for good or ill ia the ghastly affair are pre- 
sented to the eye of a later generation 
in such vivid word pictures. To tell the 
story would be to deprive the reader of a 
genuine pleasure. In the library such a novel 
as this might be placed not very far from 
those in which the Master of Historical 
Romance made such admirable use of Scottish 
history.” 


The Glen o’ Weeping 


“The only thing to be said about ‘ The Viper 
of Milan’ and its brilliantly successfu! succes:or, 
‘ The Glen o’ Weeping,’ is that they carry one 
completely away. There is in this second 
novel every fine quality of its predecessor. It 
is an entue and complete success.” 


The 

DAILY 
TELEGRAPH 
says -— 


The 
TRIBUNE 


says o— 





The 
SCOTSMAN 
says: 





The 
MORNING 
LEADER 


srys . 





The Dat. GRAPHIC « It has fine qualities of imagination and taste,” 


says :— 
The Ovt 00K says :—“‘ It is @ great improvement on ‘ The Viper of Milan.” 

The LiverPooL **We have nothing but praise [for the authoress, who has 
Post says :— achieved in this book quite as good work as ‘ Zhe Viper of 


Milan,’” 
The NEWCASTLE 
JOURNAL Bays :— 


The PUBLISHER AND « re 
en bo ’ . 
BookSELLER says :— An immense advance both in power and ‘estraint 


“* A filling successor to ‘The Viper of Milan,’” 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London, W.O. 


London: ALSTON RIVERS, Limited, Brooke St., Holborn. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKs 


Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing the publication next week of a beautiful book on the 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


Illustrated in Colour and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.S. Revised by 
J. E. BAGNALL, A.L.S. With 75 Plates in Colour, I vol. 4to, 30s. net.* 


*," The exquisite facsimile reproductions of these charming Water-Colour Drawings of British 
Flora, combined with the terse and simple language of the Text, make up a work which 
every lover of Nature will feel impelled to own. To the Botanist, to the Teacher, and to the 
Student its educational value will be apparent at a glance, and this work will appeal to them 
as an indispensable guide. The 75 Coloured Plates Illustrate 243 British Wild Flowers, 
faithfully drawn and painted from life, reproduced in colours so perfectly as to constitute 
a triumph for artist and printer. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE, 1781-i8i4 


With Portrait, r vol., Ios. net.* [Next week. 


*,* This interesting volume, which is probably the last of the great French Memoirs, gives a 
vivid picture of Life and Society during the years immediately following the Revolution and 
throughout the career of Napoleon, as well as some curious sidelights on the last years of the 
reign of Louis XVI. The Countess was immensely popular. She went everywhere, knew 
everybody worth knowing, and her pages are filled with names distinguished in Society, 
Politics, and Literature. Among the many who appear in these pages may be mentioned 
Lady Hamilton, Lady Harington, Lady Hester Stanhope, Madame Recamier, Madame de Stael, 
and all the Society of the Salons, including the writer's own, described intimately and vividly, 
with a host of anecdotes. 














ee an 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY: a Survey of Man’s Record. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. 
Vol. V.—SOUTH-EASTERN AND EASTERN EUROPE, Cloth, 15s. net; half-leather, 21s. net. [ Neat week. 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME. 
By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 17s. net.* 
Vol. 1.—THE EMPIRE BUILDERS. | Vol. HL.—JULIUS CESAR. 


*,* A history of the age of Cesar from the death of Sulla to the Ides of March, covering the critical years in which 
Roman Imperialism definitely asserted its sway over the civilised world, when, by the conversion of the Mediterranean 
into an Italian lake, Italy entered upon her historic task as intermediary between the Hellenised East and barbarous 
Europe. 


METABOLISM AND PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 


By CARL VON NOORDEN, Professor of the First University Medical Klinik in Vienna. 
The English Version by a staff of Translators under the ry ey: 3 of I. WALKER HALL, Professor of Pathology, University College, Bristol; 
Pathologist to the Royal Infirmary, Bristol. 
3 vols. royal 8vo, £2 12s. 6d. net. Vols. I. and Il. are ready; Vol. III. is in the press.* 


*.* The study of Metabolism is, perhaps, the most significant characteristic of the medical science of to-day. The theory of a constant change 
of tissue in the human body, brought about by many different internal and external influences, has for long been vaguely felt as being at the bottom 
of aj) that we can know of the building and destructive forces affecting our health and constitution. In this monumental work Professor von Noorden 
has for the first time collected the result of the labour of hundreds of medical men, and of his own personal investigations. 


A GUIDE TO MODERN COOKERY. 


By A. ESCOFFIER, of the Carlton Hotel. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


*.* The art of the preparation of food is undergoing a process of evolution, and the most eminent of its professors is M. Escoffier. In this work 

















he treats it from a scientific standpoint, and gives not only a large number of his own recipes, but some of the favourite old ones. 
NEW NOVELS. 
MR. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW BOOK. 


THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE. GHETTO COMEDIES. 


By &. F. BENSON, Author of “Paul.” 6s By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. With 4 Illustrations in Colour, crown §vo, 6. 


“A fitting pendant to his ‘Ghetto Tragedies.’ A book of singular and en- 
A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WOODS. grossing interest.""—Spectator, 
THE INVADER. THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 
“4 on tr,’ 6a, 
By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “Sons of the Sword.” 6s, | PY YOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of “Tho Man of Proper. on 
Mr. W. L. Covrtyer, in the Daily Telegraph.—** Absorbingly interesting.” “* A distinguished and remarkable piece of work.”—Morning Post. 


OUR LADY OF THE BEECHES. 
KEDDY. A Story of Oxford. By BARONESS VON WHUTTEN, Author of “Pam,” &c. 
By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of “Things that are Cmsar's.” 6s, With Coloured Frontispiece by WM. NICHOLSON, 4s. [Kit-Cat Novels, 
** This is the real Oxford.”—Standard. **A story to linger over and to remember."’—Daily Telegraph. 











* Prospectus of these Works on application, 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE VITAL QUESTION 


in every Industry is—How can a thing best be made ? 


The best method of Manufacture secures both Merit and Cheapness. Sale 
then becomes almost a matter of course: what is at once good and cheap 


the world cannot disregard, 


The Book Trade has hitherto paid little attention to the Vital Question. 
Its discussions have been about methods of selling books rather than of 
manufacturing them. Yet it is in PRODUCTION, not in Distribution, that the 
real Cheapening of Books must be sought. 


NELSON’S LIBRARY answers the Vital Question of the Book 
Trade. It proves that Books can best be made by the application of 
mechanical science and organisation to every detail of Book-Manufacture. 
It is the first series of Standardised Books. A Special Factory has been built 
and equipped to make NELSON’S LIBRARY and nothing else, in perfect 
form, at highest speed and lowest cost. 


NELSON’S LIBRARY contains the best Copyright Works of the 
Best Authors of the day. The paper is good, the print is clear, and the 


binding is in the finest Library Style. The volumes are ‘pleasant to look at, 
to handle, and to read.” The price is unprecedented-—SEVENPENCE 
NET per volume. 


Is NELSON’S LIBRARY good Literature? Look at the 


titles and authors. 


Is NELSON’S LIBRARY attractively got up? Go to any 


Bookshop or Bookstall and see for yourself. 


Is NELSON’S LIBRARY Cheap? ONE Novel now costs 4s. 6d. 
EIGHT Novels in NELSON’S LIBRARY cost 4s. 8d. 





READY ON MAY 15ru. 
The Marriage of William Ashe - Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
The Intrusions of Peggy - - - Anthony Hope. 
The Fortune of Christina Macnab- S. Macnaughtan. 
The Battle of the Strong - - - Sir Gilbert Parker. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES 





READY MAY S3ist. 


NAPOLEON AT THE 
BOULOGNE CAMP. . 


—— 





7s. Gd. net, 


Translated from the French of F. Nicolay 


By GEORGINA L. DAVIS . — 


The author is very intimate with Boulogne and neighbourhood, and as a result of researches among original documents 
on the spot, for which the authorities most courteously afforded him every facility, he has produced a book more interesting and 
valuable than any yet published on this “episode” in the life of Napoleon I. Especially absorbing and illuminating is the 


chapter on “ The Psychology of Napoleon.” 


There is also some humour in the book, as the reader will discover. 





RED RUSSIA. By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 
With 48 Full-page Plates from Photographs, 6s. 


“ As fascinating as any novel. Realistic to the last degree.” —Standard. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD AND OTHER TORY 
MEMORIES. By T. E. KEBBEL. 


With Portrait Frontispiece, 16s. net. 





“ Written with infinite tact and discretion. Mr. Kebbel is most interesting in chapters 
in which he describes the life of England more than half a century ago.’’—Sphere. 

“ An easy, well-bred, well-informed volume of political and social gossip, written with 
admirable taste and good humour.” —Standard. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS. 
By WALTER P. WRIGHT. 
With 2 Coloured and 48 Half-tone Plates, 6s. net. 





* A book which should delight the hearts of garden lovers..,,... full of good advice, 
most pleasantly tendered,”—Daily Telegraph. 


WORRY—THE DISEASE OF THE AGE. 
By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 6s. 


“ Dr. Saleeby's book is excellently written, and deserves to be widely read.” 
—Erening News. 








SEA DOG OF DEVON: 


A Life of Sir John Hawkins. 
Containing Introduction by LORD BRASSEY. 


* About as brilliant and luminous a price of Elizabethan biography as we have had 
since Froude was writing.”’— Western Daily Mercury. 


A 


By R. A. J. WALLING, 
With Frontispiece, 6s, net. 





WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR SEASONS. 
By Professor F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S. 
With 80 beautiful Coloured Plates from Original Drawings by the Author, 
leather, 5s, net. 


“To the lover of flowers who does not profess to be an expert this book is invaluable.”’ 
— Countryside, 








THE STORY OF “THE RING.” 
By S. H. HAMER. 

With 4 Coloured Plates by HARRY ROUNTREE, 
cloth back, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Armed with a book like this, those to whom Wagner is ‘ difficult’ should be able to 
comprehend *'I'he Ring’ with ease.’"—Daily Graphic. 


is. 6d. net; 





FICTION 
NOW ON SALE. 


THE DIAMOND SHIP 6s. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. 

“In execution, in sheer cleverness, in its 

power to lead us breathlessly from surprise to 

sensation, it stands quite alone.”—Standard, 


THE QUEST OF EL 
DORADO- -_ - 


6s. 
By WILMOT WARING. 


“ The author shows his accurate knowledge 
of human nature, and presents to the reader 
a vivid picture of real life."—Zutler. 


THE FROZEN VENUS 6s. 
By HARRY LONGLEY LANDER. 
“A capital story of love and adventure, 
nore It is brisk and virile.”—Glude. 


CAPTAIN LATYMER - 6s. 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
Nothing finer in the way of descriptive 
writing has been done in recent years than 
Mr, Moore's thrilling story of the fight with 
the pirates of the Spanish Main. 


THE MAN WHO WAS 
DEAD - 


6s. 
By A. W. MARCHMONT. 
“A novel plot...... Full of piquant incidents 
and dramatic situations,’—Scutsman, 


THE SOUL OF MILLY 
GREEN - - ~- 6s, 


By Mrs. HAROLD GORST. 
* TIas all the artistic value that conviction 
and depth of indignation can supply.” 


—TZimes. 
CHAMPION : x "sdus' 6s 
* a Motor-Car ° 
By JOHN COLIN DANE. 
“A light touch and pleasant style make 
the story readable and amusing, and the 
interest is unflagging.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE LAND OF EVERY 
MAN . © wo & 


By ALBERT KINROSS. net. 
“A notable and cuarming book...... Calls 
for unstinted and unqualified praise.” 
—Lvening News. 





CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


Her Majesty's 
Rebels. 


SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT. 
6s. 


SOME UNIONIST OPINIONS. 


STANDARD.—‘“‘If it were possible for English readers to be pro- 
foundly stirred by a story that is thoroughly Irish in plot, in 
character, and in atmosphere, we should say at once, without any 
hesitation, that ‘Her Majesty’s Rebels’ would be deservedly one of 
the most successful books published in the course of the present 
season. The story is tremendously absorbing and poignant.” 


MORNING POST.—‘** Parnell is, whatever Mr. Lysaght’s intentions 
may have been, the hero of ‘ Her Majesty’s Rebels’; Ireland is the 
heroine. What has been made of so great a subject ?......Altogether, 
*Her Majesty’s Rebels’ is a remarkable book, and no one on the look 
out for the best in contemporary fiction can afford to miss it.” 


GLOBE.—** The Home Ruler and the Loyalist ; the rebel and the law- 
abiding ; the calculating intriguer and the warm-hearted maiden ; 
the priest and the peasant ; the squire and the farmer; all these 
move in the novelist’s pages with a realism and, it may be said,a 
trueness of balance that make a combination rare in fiction of this 
kind.” 

EVENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—** The politics 
are never wearisome, because Mr. Lysaght keeps them subordinate 
to his story...... A novel entitled to be called brilliant, one which, long 
as it is, always keeps the attention.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It is a wonderfully vivid Lit of work, this 
story of a man’s passions, a man’s loves, with its background of 
politics playing so important a part.” 

WORLD.—‘“‘ ‘Her Majesty's Rebels’. is a very remarkable book. It 
is a story of Ireland and Irish people which is neither prejudiced nor 
patronising, preposterous nor ignorant.....The story is intensely 
interesting, and every individual is alive and appealing. The 
political and religious positions are depicted with equal wisdom 
and wit.” 

SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ The closing scenes are very powerful, displaying 
impressively the strength and the weakness of the Irish leader, and 
they rise nearly to the height of great tragedy.” 


SOME LIBERAL OPINIONS. 








WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.— Mr. Lysaght has taken some of the 
characteristics of Charles Stewart Parnell to endow his hero, as he 
has taken the whole political circumstanceand atmosphere. But his 
hero, Michael Desmond, is essentially an original creation, and a 
creation of which the author may be proud. The background of 
politics is very strong; it influences the characters at every turn; 
but the novel is not in its essence political.......Mr. Lysaght’s book is 
an unusually powerful one—powerful in its conception, its writing, 
and, above all, in its characterisation.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Mr. Lysaght has produced a strong and moving 
tale.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ ‘Her Majesty’s Rebels’ is an able book, 
certainly one of the ablest of the year. Its chief merit is the excel- 
lence of its writing—the actual literary workmanship.” 

TRUTH.—“ This admirably-written novel is full of the most thallling 
Situations.” 


SOME GENERAL OPINIONS. 


OUTLOOK.—“All the persons of all degrees of importance are 
precisely and strongly drawn, with a leisured art that works to 
striking effect. Mr. Lysaght’s novel is important as a piece of 
political fiction and excellent as a story.” 


BYSTANDER.—“ Written in a style of much distinction.” 


WEEKLY SUN.—“It is a long book, a strong book, and, when all is 
said, a fascinating book.” 


SPECTATOR.—“ A deeply interesting study of Irish character and 
politics.” 


ACADEMY.—“ To find fault with ‘Her Majesty's Rebels’ is difficult, 
and to praise it worthily is not easy; few Irish books ef such good 
parts have come into our hands since Carleton’s days, for few 
authors hold the balance so accurately or write so restrainedly and 
80 simply as Mr. Lysaght, content to fill their pages with the moving 





SHAKESPEARE. 


By WALTER RALEIGH. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. [English Men of Letters. 


Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, in the DAILY MAIL.—‘‘Of Professor 
Raleigh's volume we will only further say that those who have 
awaited it with the most eager anticipations have no reason to be 
disappointed.” 

The TIMES.—“ Mr. Raleigh has given us an essay, overflowing with 
life, crammed with suggestion, full of stimulating ideas and happy 
turns of phrase, and with no dull page from beginning to end. Itis 
table-talk in excelsis, stamped with all the freshness and brightness 
of an original mind.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN 1 VOL. 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


' By the Right Hon. 
WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portrait, 7s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW BOOK. 


THE CREED OF A LAYMAN. 


Apologia Pro Fido Mea. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6d. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*‘‘ Mr. Frederic Harrison is always an interesting 
writer....... A thoughtful, earnest, and really beautiful work.” 





le 
5. 











5th AND CHEAPER EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HUNTER’S WANDERINGS IN 
AFRICA. 


By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS. 
Fifth Edition, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDWIN 
LAWRENCE GODKIN. 


Edited by ROLLO OGDEN. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. 
net. 


JOHN GLYNN. 
By ARTHUR PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


STANDARD.—“ The story......is told with great dramatic power and earnest- 
ness. The book indeed abounds with real portraits of the submerged 
classes, and at times some of the most squalid scenes are limned with extra- 
ordinary fidelity and realism.” 








ROUNDABOUT PAPERS 
DENIS DUVAL. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. With Illustrations by the Author 
and Freperick Waker. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FAMILY SECRETS. 

By MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
VANCOUVER’S DISCOVERY OF PUGET 
SOUND. Portraits and Biographies of the Men Honoured in the 


Naining of Geographic Features of Northwestern America, By Professor 
EDMOND 8. MEANY. With Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BIRTH OF THE NATION: Jamestown, 


1607. By Mrs. ROGER A. PRYOR. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


and 











CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL 
CRISIS. By Professor WALTER KAUSCHENBUSCH. Extra Crown 


Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


WOOLWICH AND SANDHURST MATHE-.- 
MATICAL PAPERS, for Admission into the Royal Military Academy 
and the Royal Military College tor the years 1897-1906 imclusive. Edited 
by E. J. BROOKSMITH, B.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MIND. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW of PSYCHOLOGY & PHILOSOPHY. 
Price 4s. Leaving Cowrents ror APRIL: 

ON TRUTH AND COPYING. F. H. Bravier.—AN “ECONOMIC” 

THEORY OF SPATIAL PERCEPTION. C. Srzarman.—THE PHENOME- 

NAL SANCTIONS OF THE MORAL LIFE. F. C. Doay.—THE SUB. 

CONSCIOUS FACTORS OF MENTAL PROCESS CONSIDERED IN 








figures of men, animated by the spirit of life itself.” 


RELATION TO THOUGHT, I, A, M, Bopasy, 





MACMILLAN and 


CO., Ltd., London, 
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SOCIETY FOR 





TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED LIFE 
OUR SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


Taken from the Four Gospels, with Notes and Explanatory 
Drawings by 


J. JAMES TISSOT. 
Notes Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. 


Epition ps Luxe, 2 vols. imperial 4to, half-vellum, elegant 
cloth sides, gilt top, £4 4s. (original price £12 12s.) 

This Work contains over 500 Illustrations, many printed in 
colours, forming one of the most attractive books‘ever published 
on the. subject. The Tract Committee, in view of the value 
universally attached to the Illustrations, have thought it wise 
to give S.P.C.K. clients the opportunity of purchasing this Work 
at a low price. Tho recent death of the artist lends a melancholy 
interest to this—his life work. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS: Origen the 
Teacher. Being the Address of Gregory, the Woender- 
worker, to Origen, together with Origen’s Letter to Gregory. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
—— Mercatre, B.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is. 6d. 


IRELAND AND THE CELTIC CHURCH. 


By .the late Professor Stoxses. Sixth Edition. Edited by 
Professor Lawton. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


**SOUND WORDS”: their Form and Spirit. 
Addresses on the English Prayer Book. By the Rev. Groraz 
Epwarp Je.r, Master of the Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


DOCTRINA ROMANENSIUM DE INVOCA- 
TIONE SANCTORUM. Being a Brief Enquiry into the 
Principles that Underlie the Practice of the Invocation of 
Saints. By the Rev. H. F. Stewart, B.D. With an Intro- 
duction by the Bisnorp or Satissury. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE LAW OF HAMMURABI AND MOSES. 
A Sketch. Translated from the German of Huspert Grimme, 
together with a Translation from the Babylonian of the Laws 
Discussed, and Chapters on the History and Archmology of 
the Hammurabi and Mosaic Codes, by the Rev. W. T. Piirer. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


CHRIST THE FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY 


By the Rev. H. A. Repraru, D.Litt., M.A. Small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6d. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM 


INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by the Rev. Professor 
Sayce. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s. 

[ These Lectures, which trace the history of the decipherment of the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and give a summary of the result up to date, 
throw much indirect light on Old Testament questions, The atmosphere 
of thought in which the writings of the Oid Testament Scriptures took 
their origin is presented in a vivid and suggestive form. ] 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence-Jones, M.A., D.D., Dean 
of Gloucester. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


INSPIRATION. By the late Rev, F. Warson, 


D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin and 
Evolution. <A Study of the Latin Liturzy up to the Time of 
Charlemagne. By Monsicnore Ducussne. Translated by 
M. L. McCuure from the Third .Edition of ‘‘ Les Origines du 
Culte Chrétien.” Second English Edition, Revised, with 
considerable Additions by the Author. Demy Svo, cloth 
boards, 10s. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. ; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREEFT, E.C, 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 
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Promoting Christian Knowledge. 








Biackwoods’ Latest Spring List 


3rd EDITION READY. 
MRS. SELLAR’S 


RECOLLECTIONS & IMPRESSIONS 


With 8 Portraits, 10s. 6d. net, 
MEMORIES OF 





HERBERT SPENCER CARLYLE 

LORD BOWEN BROWNING 

MRS. OLIPHANT DE QUINCEY 
PRINCIPAL STORY JOWETT 

FROUDE TURGENIEFF 
HUXLEY GEORGE ELIOT 
TENNYSON MATTHEW ARNOLD 


The Scotsman says :—“* It is a book which is alike interesting as 
: I : as 
Bociety, a ye Ty: men, and a revelation of a Femarlablesct 
sonality, and it is difficult to say in which of these res - 
praised,” 4 poe © me whe 
The Morning Post says :—‘‘ The harvest of a zestful life, a 
well-stocked memory.” ae 


THE GLOBULAR JOTTINGS OF 
GRISELDA. 


By E. DOUGLAS HUME. ws. net. 
“ Lightly and brightly written throughout.”"—Scotsman, 


BALLOONING AS A SPORT. 
By eee 


President of the Aeronautical Society of Great Britain; Member of the 
Aero Club, and of the Aero Club of America, With Illustrations, 3s. 64, net, 


A CENTURY OF INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By HECTOR MACPHERSON, Author of “ Books to Read 
and How to Read Them.” 6s. 


SUCCESSFUL FICTION. 
3rd EDITION (20th Thousand). 
THE MYSTICS. 
By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, Illustrated, 3s, 64, 


‘The assured literary craftsmanship of the writer asserts itself with 
suecess.”—Times, 


IN 2nd EDITIONS. 


CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 


By M. DIVER. 6s. 


WHEN HALF GODS GO. 


By JESSIE AINSWORTH DAVIS. 6s. 























JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LONGEST JOURNEY. 
By E. M. FORSTER. _ 6s. 
“Emphatically a novel to be noted.”"—Tribune, 


BLIND MOUTHS. By BETH ELLIS. &. 
PEGGOTTS ,; or, The Indian Contingent. 


By MARGARET PATERSON. | 6s. 


“The Anglo-Indians at home are described with much humour.” 


NCW ROMOLA. In the 


VOLUME Frontispiece by Bram Snaw. New Popular 
READY. Eliot. 
3s. 6d. net. 














NOW READY. 


THE DAFT DAYS. 


NEIL MUNRO. 


Being the artless, artful, and joyous adventures of an American child ina 
Scottish village ; 
The humorous chronicles of a commonplace household — 


CHEERY DAN, the Lawyer; 

BELL and ALIE, ‘is Sisters ; 

KATE MACNEILL, the Maid of Colonsay ; 
AND 

BUD DYCE (lately of Chicago). 

With an account of the choracter ant performance of Wanton Will Oliver, 
public functionary ; the ladies of the Pigeon Seminary ; Captain Consequence 
(of no importance whatever); Charles Maclean, a summer mariner; Jim 
Molyneux, of the Imperial Theatre; and a Mosaic dog; 

Wherewith are incorporated an elusive philosophy of life, a desperate 
optimism, a study of the Artistic Temperament, and (it is hoped) a new and 
exhilarating atmosphere. Gs. 
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